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CHAMPIONSHIP PERFORMANCE 
with 


PHILLIPS 


You can count on outstanding per- 
formance every time with Phillips 66 
Solvents. Free from harmful contam- 
inants to start with, special handling 
and storage facilities keep them clean 
and pure. The narrow boiling range 
assures no light ends, no heavy resi- 
dues. You get high recovery of oil 
and solvent. 

Find out how Phillips high quality 
solvents . . . plus expert technical 
assistance. ..cansimplify your plant 


operations and increase your profits. 
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Irrigating Soybeans 


Summary of reports from several different states; given before 


the advisory board of the National Soybean Crop Improvement 


Council and the American Soybean Association convention 


General 


Sov beans 


respond less to irrigation than com- 
peting crops such as corn or cotton. They are more 


drouth resistant than these crops. 

Soybeans are able to withstand relatively se- 
vere drouths during their early stages of growth. 
Moisture in rather liberal supply is important in 
the July-August period. 

Soybeans may fit into a corn, cotton, alfalfa 
irrigating system to give a fuller use of equipment, 
or justify using a larger, more efficient system 
than otherwise would be practical. 


For maximum yields under irrigation, narrow 
row spacings, good stands, adequate fertility, time- 
ly applications, good cultural practices, the best va- 
riety and a relatively high level of available wate: 
throughout the growing season are essential. 

Central Nebraska tests show that maximum in- 
crease in yield per unit of water applied, after 
starting with a root zone filled to field capacity 
at the start, was from a single irrigation applied 
when the plants were approaching full bloom. 


Ul 


By J. W. CALLAND Missourl 


|» RECENT years there has been a 

marked increase in the use of sup- 
ple mental irrigation on farms in the 
principal soybean states. This is the 
of irrigation during dry spells 
or to fill in between rains. Most of 
this supplemental irrigation has been 
on crops other than soybeans. How- 
ever, the interest in irrigating soy 
beans has greatly increased in the 
past 8 to 10 years periods 

Experimental data on the results 
of irrigating soybeans is being col 
lected in several states, mainly in 
Nebraska, Arkansas, Missouri, Mi 
sissippi, South Dakota, and some of 
the Southwestern States. But, it is 
quite apparent that much more in 
formation is needed to determine 
the relationship between the soybean 
crop and water use. Varietal re- 
sponse, fertility practices, cultural 
operations, disease problems, quality 
control, soil type, time of applica- 
tions and amount of water applied, 
are some of the things entering into 
this relationship 

J. Ross Fleetwood, reporting on 


progressed SO 


supplementary 
) 


Thus in 1948, 


that irrigation studies on soybeans 
have been underway in that state 
since 1948. Missouri 
ficient on an annual basis to 
most crops, but there is frequently 
the problem of critical shortages in 
July and August. 


applications during 
Experience has dictated 
changes in procedure as the studies 
directly compare the results of one 
year with another. 

However, the 8-year period of time 
covered includes 
water was needed 
and 2 years of disastrous drouths 
water was added and no response 
from irrigation was secured in 1949 
and 1950; 1953 and 1954 were serious 
drouth years and 
usually low in all test fields in 1955 els, a gain of 14 bushels. 


rainfall was un- 


Missouri tests 
three different locations in the state 
and on entirely different soil types. 


Conclusions 


The results presented so far on the irrigating of 
soybeans by the various states may serve as a 
guide for some irrigation practices, but they main- 
ly serve to emphasize the need for much additional 
information. The range in consumptive use from 
one vear to another should be known. The rela- 
tionships of fertilizer and water use to yield and 
seed composition need further study. Differences 
in varietal responses to irrigation must be studied. 
Methods of conserving rainfall need more investi- 
gation. 

The problem that is perhaps most important is 
the apparent ceiling on yields. In all irrigated 
tests in Nebraska tc date, only once have yields 
above 50 bushels been obtained. Varieties need to 
be developed that will respond to irrigation. Then 
with more information on the requirements of the 
crop, with proper application of fertilizer and 
water as needed, and with improved cultural prac- 
tices to supplement the irrigation of soybeans, 
vields of 60 to 70 bushels should be attained. 


experiments, pointed out At the McCredie farm in northeast 


Missouri on Mexico silt loam, a 
heavy clay pan soil; at Campbell in 
rainfall is suf- southeast Missouri in the Mississippi 
raise Delta on fine sandy clay loam; at 
Elsberry, in the Mississippi River 
bottoms on heavy Wabash clay 


Their studies are These fields were given a basic 
set up to determine the response of 
soybeans to supplementary water 


treatment of 4 tons of lime, 1,000 
pounds of rock phosphate and 100 
pounds of K»O, with potash mainte- 
nance applications each 4 years in 
addition. Sprinklers were used at 
Campbell and Elsberry while con- 
tour furrows were used at McCredie 
3eans were planted in 40-inch rows 
at McCredie and Elsberry and 28- 
inch rows at Campbell. 


these critical 


not possible to 


years when no 
Missouri Results 

At McCredie with only 3.93 inches 
of rainfall during the growing sea- 
son in 1953, one application of 4.70 
inches of water raised the yield of 
soybeans from 17 bushels to 31 bush- 


and 1952, no 


have been run on For the 3 years 1953, 1954, and 


1955, with 7.47 inches of rainfall, two 
applications of 7.50 inches of water 
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increased yields from 17 bushels to 
29. an average gain of 12 bushels. 

Seed quality also was affected at 
McCredie in 1953 Irrigation in- 
creased the size of the beans, reduced 
the protein and increased the oil 
content 

On the Campbell field in 1954, ap- 
plications of 12.75 inches of water 
increased the yield of Ogden from 
9 bushels with no irrigation to 32 
bushels, and the yield of Dorman 
from 7.2 bushels to 23.3 bushels, in- 
dicating a difference in varietal re- 
sponse 

At the Elsberry field in 1955, 3.7 
inches of water in two applications 
raised the yield of Hawkeye 6.7 
bushels, up from 27.2 bushels with 
no irrigation to 33.9 bushels; Clark 
5.6 bushels, up from 31.6 to 37.2 
bushels per acre. 

Over an 8-year period these ex 
perimental results in Missouri have 
not given large enough increases to 
justify irrigating soybeans—this in 
spite of 2 years of very deficient 
rainfall during the growing season 
Only one such dry year is to be ex- 
pected in an 8-year span of time, 
under Missouri conditions 

However, it is likely that in a Del- 
ta rotation of corn, or cotton, and 
alfalfa with along with 
other crops, irrigation may well be 
justified, especially in areas having 
ample water supplies at depths av- 
eraging around 150 feet 

Missouri workers believe that soy 
beans are able to withstand rela- 
tively serious drouths during early 
stages of growth, but that moisture 
in rather liberal supply is important 
in the August-September period. 


soybeans 


Nebraska Experiments 

Donald G. Hanway reported that 
results of irrigating variety tests at 
the Scottsbluff Station in extreme 
western Nebraska have_ indicated 
that soybeans can be_ successfully 
produced under irrigation anywhere 
in Nebraska if strains of proper ma- 
turity are chosen. However, until 
methods are found to get consider- 


ably higher yields of soy 

irrigation, this crop will not be able 
to compete with corn, field beans and 
sugar beets in return per acre. If 
the yield could be boosted to 50 or 
60 bushels per acre instead of the 30 
to 40 obtained thus far, they should 
look more attractive to 
that area 


farmers 1n 


A limited acreage of soybeans has 
been irrigated in central Nebraska 
for over 10 years. Figures for 1955 
showed 17,220 acres or about 10% of 
Nebraska's soybean acreage to be ir- 
rigated. The average yield was 20.4 
bushels per acre as compared with 
8.9 bushels for the state’s dryland. 


Experiments were started in 1953 
which were designed to study effects 
of irrigation on varieties, row spac- 
ing, fertilizer treatments, time and 


rate of applications, and v us¢ 


In the 1954 tests, the 

ety planted in 19-inch rows 
duced 2.3 bushels more per acre than 
38-inch rows. Nitrogen applications 
up to 120 pounds per acre on the 
1954 field did not increase yields 
This was a very fertile field and was 
in soybeans the year before. It was 
underlaid with gravel at a depth of 
3 feet which the soybean roots did 
not penetrate 

chosen was deep 


permeable, il loam of loessial o1 


] 
| 
if 


n with a uniform slope where 


good water control could be achieved 
with gated pipe. The previous year 
this field grew 80 ls of corn 
per acre. The soil profile was 
brought to field capacity to a depth 
of 5 feet by sprinkling prior to plant 
ing Adams soybeans in 40-inch rows 
on June 3. July, August and Septem 
ber were abnormally hot and dry 


Table 1. Performance of soybeans in 40 
inch rows with four irrigation treatments. 
Central Nebraska, 1955 


Number of Irrigations 
None One Two Six 


Crude and Refined 
Vegetable Oils — Soy Oil, Corn Oil, Cottonseed Oil 
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CARL H. SMITH 


The single 
were made on Aug. 8 
were approaching full 
were suffering severel 
at the time. This one ly 
tion increased vields 9.5 bushel 
acre. The added five appli 
received by the “wet” plots ine1 
vields only 4.9 bushels more 


tio} 
appilcatlo 


fron 


The five nitrogen fertilizer 
ments in 1955 were: (1 
60 lbs. N/a. sidedressed 
(3) 60 lbs. N/a. sidedre 
stage, (4) 120 lbs. N/a. sidedressed 
at planting, and (5) 120 Ibs 
sidedressed at bud stage 
umnitrate was used 


check, 


There was a greater response 
aa : saree 4 svinnel 
added nitrogen as the nun 
irrigations increased. Both adequate 
nitrogen and available water v 
required to produce the top yields 
of about 37 bushels per acre. Plots 
recelving nitrogen averaged about 


vere 


6 bushels per acre more than the 
plots without nitrogen 

The general trend in protein con 
tent was downward as number of 
irrigations increased. Oil percentage 
increased with nitrogen fertilization 
and irrigation. Maturity was delaved 
and lodging and height increased by 
irrigation. Peak use of water pel 
lay was about one-half inch. While 
the roots did not penetrate the gravel 
underlay on the 1954 test field, they 
drew some of their water from the 
sixth toot of soil in 1955 


Table 2. Consumptive use of water from 
different depths in the soil by irrigating 
soybeans. Central Nebraska, 1954 and 1955. 


Depth Water used (inches) 
(feet) 1954 1955 


8.02 6 


Arkansas Tests 
A. E. Spooner reported on s 
Arkansas 


irrigation in 


HUGH B. ELLSWORTH 


Member National Fats and Oils Brokers’ Association 





—Soybean Digest Phot 


IRRIGATING soybeans on the H. L. Johnson farm near Newton, lowa. Mr. Johnson 
grows 155 acres of the Hawkeye variety and irriagates both corn and beans from 
wells. The boom will cover over 3 acres with 1 inch of water in an hour. 


soybeans has become a regular prac- 
tice in certain areas of Arkansas. 
About 10% of the state’s soybean 
acreage was irrigated in 1955. Most 
of the irrigation naturally is in areas 
where a good source of water is 
available and the soybeans can be 
flooded or furrow irrigated. Not 
many growers use the. sprinkler 
method due to increased labor and 
equipment costs. 

Farmers in the rice area are ideal- 
ly situated to irrigate soybeans since 
the land has already been leveled 
and irrigation equipment purchased 
for growing rice. Spooner pointed 
out that the soybean crop will not 
carry the entire cost of an irrigation 
setup. The grower must have some 
other crop such as cotton or rice to 
help absorb the cost and aspiration of 
the system. 


Table 3. Yield of soybeans as influenced 
by different irrigation treatments. Average 
of seven replications. Rice Branch Experi 
ment Station, Stuttgart, Ark., 1955. 
In 
Num. Inches In- crease 
ber of crease per 
of ir- water due to inch 
Irrigation riga- ap irriga- of 
treatments tions plied Yield tion water 
DORMAN —Bushels per acre— 
Check 0 15.84 0 
Irrigation 
started at 
first bloom 
Irrigation 
started at 
seed set 
Irrigation 
all season 
as needed 
LEE 
Check 
Irrigation 
started at 
first bloom 
Irrigation 
Started at 
seed set 
Irrigated 
ill season 
as needed 5 8.5 
LSD 5 3.83 bushels 
LSD 1 5.31 bushels 


Both the Dorman and Lee varieties 
gave a tremendous response to irriga- 
tion. The yields were approximately 


6 


doubled for both varieties. There 
was no significant difference due to 
the time at which the irrigation cycle 
was started within a variety; how- 
ever, Lee gave a greater response to 
irrigation than Dorman when com- 
pared to the checks. It is interesting 
to note that the greatest increase per 
inch of water applied was obtained 
by delaying the irrigation cycle until 
the bloom or seedset period. Under 
the conditions of this experiment, it 
was concluded that the most critical 
period of water use by soybeans is 
during the fruiting stage. 

There appeared to be no effect on 
protein content regardless of irriga- 
tion treatment. Oil contents were 
not checked. The plots were ferti- 
lized according to soil test and 
seeded June 1 in 36-inch rows. 

The non-irrigated Dormans ma- 
tured about 20 days before the irri- 
gated; however, the reverse was true 
for the Lees. The irrigated Lees ma- 
tured about 5 days earlier than the 
non-irrigated. This was attributed 
to a rain in late September which al- 
lowed new growth to occur on the 
non-irrigated Lees. 

Soybeans have been grown in 
Arizona and southern California for 
only the past few years and a num- 
ber of problems other than irrigation 
remain to be solved before satisfac- 
tory yields can be produced. In the 
1955 tests at Brawley in the Imperial 
Valley of California, even with high 
rates of irrigation—38 inches of 
water—yields did not exceed 35 
bushels. 

In tests at Lubbock, Tex., with an 
average annual rainfall of 19 inches, 
the Lee variety produced 28 bushels 
per acre with irrigation. 


Mississippi Results 

The rainfall in Mississippi is high, 
51 inches in the Delta area, but fre- 
quent drouths occur during the 
growing season. This has led to in- 
terest in irrigating soybeans as well 
as other crops. 





In 1952, 1954 and 1955, corn, cotton 
and sovbean irrigation studies were 
conducted in the same area on sandy 
loam soil. In all years the response 
of soybeans to irrigation was less 
than that for cotton or corn. In each 
case soybeans began wilting consid- 
erably later than corn or cotton. 


Table 4. Resvonses of corn and soybeans 
in 1952 and 1954. (Rainfall during each of 
these vears was about 6 inches.) 


No. of Inches of 
times water Corn Soybean 
Year irrigated applied yield yield 
1952 None 0 68.6 24.5 
l y 29.3 
2 = 85.0 
91.0 31.7 
97.7 30.9 
73.0 37.4 
tel 44.3 
94.9 
98.9 44.5 
40.6 


Conclusions drawn from these and 
other experimental results were: (1) 
Soybean vields have been increased 
6 to 10 bushels per acre by irrigation 
in some of the driest years on record; 
(2) irrigation before the fruiting 
stage began did not appear to be 
beneficial; (3) soybeans remained in 
an unwilted condition much longer 
than cotton or corn under drouth 
conditions. 

If soybeans are to be irrigated in 
Mississippi, land leveling must first 
be done to permit row irrigation. 
On relatively level land, the cost of 
land leveling will be approximately 
$100 to $125 per acre. 

Hartwig believes that under Mis- 
sissippi Delta conditions the problem 
of conserving the rain falling in the 
non-growing season deserves more 
consideration than irrigation. Many 
of the sandy or silty loam soils have a 
compaction layer extending 6 inches 
to 20 inches below the surface. Shat- 
tering of this compaction layer per- 
mits penetration of winter rainfall 
and penetration of roots the follow- 
ing season. Fall plowing of the heavy 
clay land so as to leave a rough sur- 
face conserves more of the winter 
rainfall than does the standard prac- 
tice of throwing up rows with a 
middlebuster. He reports that these 
practices give increased soybean 
yields almost as large as those from 
irrigation. 

In conclusion he stated, “Although 
possibilities exist for increasing soy- 
bean yields in Mississippi by irriga- 
tion in dry years, it does not appear 
to me that irrigation would be a 
profitable practice at the present 
time. The results obtained indicated 
that one late irrigation is nearly as 
effective as more frequent irrigation. 
In many cases, if a grower is 
equipped to irrigate corn, cotton or 
rice the peak needs of these crops 
will be past by late August and this 
equipment can then be used to give 
soybean varieties, such as Lee or 
Jackson, additional water at a time 
when they are most likely to give 
maximum response.” 
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Soybeans Are Being Grown 
In Florida, Alabama 


By WILLIAM G. MITCHELL 


Assistant Editor, Florida Agricultural 
Experiment Station 


A TOURIST from the North, travel 
: ing to the sunny beaches of Flor- 
ida, might be surprised to see soy 
long a Northern crop 
ing in abundance in the 
state 


beans 


Prow- 


unshine 


But such a tourist would be very 
likely to see such fields of soybeans; 
especially if he were to. travel 
through Escambia County in west 
Florida. County Agent E. N. Steph- 
ens of Escambia says that farmers in 
his county planted some 15,500 acres 
of beans in 1955. This acreage placed 
soybeans ahead of all other crops be- 
ing grown in that county. 

Here’s additional evidence to prove 
that soybean growing is on the in- 
crease in Florida In 1953, the 
amount of land planted to soybeans 
in the Sunshine State was 12,000 
acres In 1955, Florida farmers 
planted over 40,000 acres to soy 
beans; last spring, 43,000 

To find out some of the 
for this rising popularity of soy- 
beans, we talked with the Haufler 
brothers—last year’s Alachua Coun- 
ty corn contest winners, soybean 
growers, and owners of several thou- 
sand acres of land near Gainesville 


reasons 
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Assistant County Agent A. T. Andrews, 
left, of Alachua County, Fla., discusses 
their yield with the Haufler brothers, 
(left to right) Oscar, Ernest, and Eu- 
gene. The brothers plant soybeans 
following watermelons. 
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Soybeans are now the leading 


crop in one Florida county! 


brothers are Oscar, Ernest and 


“Sovbeans have made us money,” 
they told us. The Haufler brothers 
have planted soybeans after water- 
for the past 3 years. For fer- 
tilizer, they have relied on the 
residual fertility from the water- 
melons. Yields were 25 bushels per 
acre, about 20 bushels per acre in 
1954— this is about the state average 

and close to that same figure last 


vear 


meion 


These are not spectacular yields, 
but the Hauflers point out that they 
plant later than they should because 
of following their watermelons. But 
they feel this is a worthwhile prac- 
tice, even so. Oscar says, “Soybeans 
would be worth planting as a cover 
crop after our watermelons, even if 
prices were very low.” 

Another point—the Hauflers think 
the oats they plant after their soy- 
beans fall and winter grazing 
definitely benefit from the beans 
‘The cats we have planted after soy- 
beans looked good,” they declare 

One of the big reasons for the in- 
crease in acreage in Florida is the 
release of new better-adapted soy- 
varieties—Jackson and Lee 

Dr. Irvin Wofford of the Florida 
Agricultural Experiment Stations 
says that Jackson seems to be much 
better adapted to Florida conditions 
than older varieties. 


bean 


Lee was released in 1954. It was 
designed to replace the old standby, 
Ogden 

Another reason many farmers in 
‘lorida are taking a closer look at 
oybean growing is that more local 
markets are being made available 
For example, the Southern Oil Proc- 
essing Plant at Brooker, Fla.—which 
was originally built to process tung 
oil—has now rearranged its facilities 
so that it can also crush soybeans 

The growing cattle, hog, and poul- 
try industries in Florida are a ready 
outlet for the soybean cake left after 
crushing the oil from the beans 
G. W. Morrow, head of the Green- 
wood Products Co. of Graceville, Fla. 

whose company is also crushing 
soybeans now—tells us that they add 
the vegetable protein from soybean 
crushing back into supplements and 
concentrates to be fed to livestock 
and poultry. 

Agronomist Russell Henderson of 
the Florida Agricultural Extension 


Service says the pattern of soybean 
growing in Florida seems to be that 
the beans are usually planted after 
oats, winter vegetables, watermelons 
or crops of this kind. They are not 
usually planted as a main crop. As 
a catch crop, soybeans can use resid- 
ual fertilizer, keep the land in pro- 
duction more months in the year, 
and serve as a summer cover crop 
Of course, most farmers fertilize 
their beans after oats. 

Even growers on Florida’s rich 
muck soils have tried soybeans 
with varying results. More cultiva- 
tions are needed here. B. Tarlow, 
manager of the Orlando Farming 
Corp. near Zellwood, cultivated his 
beans seven times last year. In con- 
trast, the Haufler brothers, whose 
beans were on new ground in min- 
eral soils following their water- 
melons, cultivated only once 

Tarlow, who planted a 1,000-acre 
“test block” to soybeans last year, 
believes his beans ran as high as 40 
bushels per acre. But the actual har- 
vested yield was about 20 bushels. 
Others on muck soils have planted 
soybeans in smaller acreages with 
more or less success. 


The Cover Picture 


Part of the harvest of beans from 
1000 acres of soybeans grown at 
Zellwood, Fla., on muck soils. In the 
background is part of the soybean 
planting. These beans were _ har- 
vested with self-propelled combines 
and hauled in semi-trailer trucks to 
the mill for crushing. 














New Simplified 
Switches. Only Two 
Switches Are Needed 
To Tell Grain Temper- 
atures In 36 Bins; 
Three, In 114 Bins; 
And Only Four, In 
228 Bins. ° 


PTC Electronic Temperature 
Indicating Systems are in use 


throughout the world . 
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“saving grain, money and time. 


PTC CABLE CO 
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NEW ORLEANS visit (at left) included tour of the harbor in the Board of Commissioner’s boat, the Good Neighbor. Tour 
in lowa included visit at the home of Wayne Lichty, Black Hawk County (lowa) farmer, (standing) who is assistant executive 
director of the Soybean Council of America. Among his guests were, left to right, S. Toriumi, K. Abe, G. Kawamura and K. 


Matsuoka. 


» i“ 


~~ 


MINNESOTA part of tour included visit to farm of Richard Wigley near Mankato. 
Third from right is Vernon (Scoop) Welch, commodity director of the Minnesota 
Farm Bureau. 


AT CHAMPAIGN, Ill., group inspects soybean oil meal held by Wayne Lichty. 
Others, left to right: Joe Johnson, who arranged the tour, |. Matsuhara, S. Toriumi, 
and G. Kawamura. 


AT MEMPHIS, the Japanese visitors talked over the soybean situ- 
ation with Fred Lovitt, president of the Memphis Board of Trade, 
in front row center. Others in front row, left to right, G. Kawa- 
mura and Y. Sakaguchi. Back row, left to right, Y. Hosoya, I. 
Matsuhara, S. Morohashi, K. Abe, K. Matsuoka and S. Toriumi. 


Japanese Saw 
Our Industry 
Firsthand 


GLIMPSES of the U. S. soybean tour 
by Japanese industry representatives 
are shown on this page. 

They came to see the U. S. soybean 
industry from farm to final usage 
and returned home to report on what 
they had seen to their respective in- 
dustries. The tour started with at- 
tendance at the American Soybean 
Association convention at Urbana, 
Ill., in mid-August, and ended with 
a visit to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture in Washington in early 
September. 

The tour was part of the program 
of the Japanese-American Soybean 
Institute. Its purpose was to better 
relations between Japanese and 
American soybean trade groups. The 
Japanese hope to get out of it better 
soybeans for their food industries... 
fewer damaged and colored beans, 
and less foreign material. The 
Americans hope to get a bigger mar- 
ket for U. S. soybeans from the coun- 
try that is already our best foreign 
customer. 

Photos courtesy Waterl la.) Courier 
Champaign (Ill News-Gazette, Memphis 
Commercial Appeal, and Mankato (Minn 
Free Press 


AT MOBILE Public Elevator group 
checks soybeans for foreign material. 
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A Butler steel grain storage building 
pays for itself in two years! 


A new Butler slide film, “A New Profit Dimension in 


Grain Storage,” explains in detail how a Butler steel 
grain storage building can pay for itself in two years. 

The film explains that a Butler building can be 
erected for less than one-third the cost of a vertical 
grain storage structure. With only two years of full 
storage, the revenues will pay for the entire building 
and you'll even begin putting cash in your pocket the 
second year! 

This means you can profitably get a share of the 
growing surplus crop storage business — business you’ve 
been unable to accept in the past because of the annual 
two times turn on grain necessary to pay your invest- 
ment in vertical structures. 


$726, pagpwe” 


Manufacturers of Oil Equipment « Steel Buildings 
Farm Equipment ¢ Dry Cleaners Equipment 
Outdoor Advertising Equipment ¢ Special Products 
Factories at Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. ¢ Galesburg, III. 
Richmond, Calif. ¢ Birmingham, Ala. * Houston, Tex. 
Burlington, Ont., Canada 
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You don’t have to worry about the grain you put in 
a Butler. Grade is easy to maintain because the buiid- 
ing is so tight—the next thing to a steel shell. Cover 
panels are die formed to lap perfectly. Weathersealing 
compound is applied to every panel lap as extra assur- 
ance that moisture and pests will be kept out. 

Crimping of corrugations at base and doors seals 
out weather and vermin at those points, and mitering 
of sidewall panels where they join roof panels is 
extra weathersealing that pays off in maintaining grade. 

So remember, for full information on Butler build- 
ings, ask your Butler Builder to show you the slide film. 
And if you'd like a catalog on this subject, just mail the 
coupon below. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7461 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 
961 Sixth Avenue, S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
931 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabama 
Dept. 61, Richmond, California 


om OMAN STORE: 


| want to see film. Send name of my Butler Bu 


Please send catalog on Butler steel gra 


Name 


Address 


City 
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Today’s Columbian “NEW LOOK’ will be 


Tomorrow’s Fashion in Country Elevators! 


MASTER-CRAFTED BY 


(OLUMBIAN 


SINCE 
KELLOGG GRAIN CO., Grant, 


Nebraska, selected Columbian 
tanks in heights and sizes to 
meet grain handling needs of 
area—then incorporated blend- 
ing and classifying facilities to 
increase service and profits 


EMPORIA ELEVATOR & FEEDING CO., 


1893 


McKENNA GRAIN CO., 
Kingman, -Kansas_ has 
90,000 bu. storage ca- 
pacity, plus 12’ x 24’ 
classifying tanks to 
olgohale | -mm ol-lalel ale Me late] 
classifying service to 
their customers. 





largest 


cattle feeding operation in Kansas, has 
12’ x 40’ mixing tanks, mastercrafted by 
Columbian to blend and classify grain. Stor- 


age capacity is 350,000 bu. 


Blending and Classifying facilities for grains 
has become the profitable fashion in country 
elevators. They offer convenience and savings 
for growers, feeders and shippers...permit 
receiving different types and grades of grain 
with proper facilities for storage and handling. 
Columbian bolted steel tanks are ideal for these 
facilities — providing fire-safe, vermin-proof, 


GANO GRAIN CORP., 
Cunningham, Kansas, is 
one of the early Colum- 
bion New Look ele- 
vators. Built in 1950, 
this elevator has a 
head house. Success of 
folelololiohilelsMmme) Mmm Geli U lim 
elie laMn cela ¢ Me ioMm oli tale lial] 
and classifying set the 
fashion. 


economical and easily erected permanent struc- 
tures. And Columbian engineers can tailor these 
tanks to your exact requirements —as they 
have tailored grain storage for millions of 
bushels all over the world. Columbian tanks 
are not only weatherproof but so tight that 
they are widely used for the storage of de- 
hydrated alfalfa under inert gas pressure. 


For more complete information, ask for the new Columbian Grain Tank 
book. It’s Free. Better still, invite a Columbian engineer to discuss 
your elevator or storage requirements. You incur no obligation. 


COLUMBIAN STEEL TANK COMPANY 


Associate Member, Grain & Feed Dealers 


National Association. Member, American P. O. Box 4048-U Kansas City. Mo. 


Dehydrators Association 


Off. 


Steel — Master-crafted by Columbian — First for Lasting 
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AMERICAN SOYBEAN ASSOCIATION 


Published 32 times 
yearly as a service 
to the soybean 
industry. 
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HOLDING 
MOVEMENT 





Oct. 5, 1956 
Hudson, Iowa 
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Though combining in the northern bean belt did not start 
quite so early as in 1955, clear dry weather in late September and 
early October made for ideal harvest conditions most places and 
harvest was making rapid progress. By the first of October the 
great bulk of the crop was out of the field in Illinois, the leading 
soybean state, and combining was well under way in Iowa. Harvest 
of late beans won’t be completed until the last of October in Illinois. 


The crop was about out in the Lafayette, Ind., area. Geo. K. 
Black at Evansville, Ind., reports the crop about 30% harvested 
in southern Indiana with the outlook for completion by Oct. 15. 

The harvest was 70° completed in Kansas by Oct. 1, having 
been hurried along by drouth. Fred Hafner, General Mills, Minne- 
apolis, expects the bulk of the Minnesota crop to be harvested by 
Oct. 15. Combining in Ohio will not be general until Oct. 15, accord- 
ing to the state crop reporting service. But Calvin Heilman at Ken- 
ton, Ohio, reported the crop 50°c out of the field in his area by 
late September. 

The crop has suffered much drouth damage in Oklahoma, Mis- 
souri and Mississippi with more moisture needed to fill pods of late 
beans in Arkansas, according to the Weather Bureau. 

Some weedy fields are being reported in Illinois. There has 
been scattered frost damage in northern areas and in Maryland- 
Delaware. Late beans were badly frozen in Middlesex County, 
Ontario. Conditions are “too dry” in south central Minnesota with 
complaints of splitting and cracks. Hurricane “Flossie” did some 
damage to the crop in Alabama and Florida. 


The utmost variation is reported in Iowa yields, with some areas 
abandoned or cut for hay due to drouth and some yields up to 40 
bushels per acre. Severe hail damage is reported some places. 

A Virginia report is that the early acreage is well podded and 
a heavy yield is expected. The late acreage had too much rain during 
the blooming period and pods are not as well set as hoped. 

The Canadian crop may about equal last year’s 5'/2 million 
bushels, according to the Ontario Soya-Bean Growers’ Marketing 
Board. But this figure may be drastically reduced if weather con- 
ditions do not remain ideal through harvest. 

H. I. West, Bay Minette, Ala., reports 125,000 acres of soybeans 
to be harvested in the four counties of Baldwin, Mobile and Es- 
cambia, Ala., and Escambia County, Fla., with the largest acreage 
in Baldwin County. 

The Arkansas crop reporting service calls the final 
in that state below expectations. 


The earlier rumored holding movement on the part of farmers 
has definitely materialized. Grain men say soybeans are not being 
sold in volume, and estimates are that only 10 to 30% are being 
sold outright in many heavy producing northern areas. 

One Illinois estimate places the part of the crop to be sold at 
25-30%. J. E. Johnson, Champaign, Ill., reports local elevators are 
buying about 1 bushel in 10 delivered. 


ARTICLES APPEARING IN LATE NEWS ARE NOT TO BE REPRINTED WITHOUT THE 
PERMISSION OF THE AMERICAN SOYBEAN ASSOCIATION. 








Glenn Pogeler, Mason City, Iowa, reports only 10% being sold 
in his territory. “Unless prices rise, as many beans as can will be 
put under loan,” he says. In general, Iowa reports are that farmers 
plan to hold. 

Fred Hafner at Minneapolis believes over half of the Minne- 
sota crop will go under loan. He says storage will be sufficient. 
Maurice Maze, MFA, Mexico, Mo., estimates 80% of the northeast 
Missouri crop will go under loan. 

G. G. McIlroy, Irwin, Ohio, says grain men believe few soybeans 
in west central Ohio will be sold at the time of delivery and 75% 
of the crop will go under loan. Louis Brewster, General Mills, Ross- 
ford, Ohio, reports 10-20% of the crop is being sold so far. 

Black at Evansville, Ind., reports farmers are selling, 30% of 
the crop, but believes so long as the market is above $2 few will 
go under price support. 

But we have reports from Kansas, Oklahoma, southeast Mis- 
souri and Mississippi that a large part of the crop is being sold out- 
right in those areas. 


QUALITY Quality of the crop is good, probably as good as the excellent 
iS GOOD crop of last year, with moisture content no problem, according to 
our reports to date. 
Weeds are causing high foreign material content in some north- 
ern as well as southern areas. Early reports indicate oil content may 
be a little lower than in 1955. 


CCC POLICY Commodity Credit Corp. will not undercut the market by dump- 
ON 1956CROP ing takeover beans after the loan maturity date next May 31, USDA 
announced Oct. 1. 


Takeover beans will not be sold for less than the support price 
plus a reasonable carrying charge or the market price, whichever 


is higher, according to USDA. 
CCC’s announced policy will be in effect from next May 31 to 
Oct. 1, at which time a reappraisal will be made of the policy. 
Washington observers believe the announcement was made 
at this time to help the market during harvest, and also to put Euro- 
pean buyers on notice that CCC will not put beans on the bargain 
counter after next May 31. 
Cash prices 
Sept. 28 
Soybeans, No. 2 yellow, Chicago, bu. $ 2.2912 
Soybean oil meal, Decatur, ton . 48.50 
Soybean oil, crude, Decatur, Ib. 1158 


Retail cash 
Cash price to Cash price to price for 
farmers for farmers for bagged soybean 
No. 1 soybeans No. 2 soybeans oil meal 
Sept. 28 Sept. 28 Sept. 28 

Ark. $2.07 

Fla. 32.16 

Ill. 

Ind. 

Iowa . 

Kans. 

NY | iSS. 

Mo. 

ma... 4. 

Ohio & 

Okla. i] 
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BOEING 707 JET TRANSPORT, |i shown high above tl louds over Mount Rainier 


W ashington, can be flown to above 42,000 feet and at spec ds more than 500 miles pel hour 


America’s first jet transport to be flown in tested flight. the Boeing 707 is the result 


of long research, continuing experiment and high technical skill. Esso Texan 
is a product of years of research, development and careful application of 
advanced technical know-how. You have the assurance of tested quality and 
character when you specify Esso Hexane. For detailed information, write 

or call: Esso Standard Oil Company, Solvents Division, 


15 West 5lst Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Recent Developments in Soybean 
isease Work' 


By JOHN DUNLEAVY 


Plant Pathologist, lowa State College, 
Ames, lowa 


@QOYBEANS are relatively disease- 
‘ free when compared to some 
other major crops. There are about 
50 diseases affecting soybeans in the 
United States and when this figure 
is compared to over 300 diseases of 
potato, one can but sympathize with 
the plant breeders and pathologists 
working with potatoes. Of the 50 
soybean diseases about 15 are serious 
enough to present real problems to 
growers over wide areas. The re- 
maining diseases may be serious lo- 
cally but usually appear only spo- 
radically or, if they appear regularly, 
they may cause little damage 

Soybean diseases have become 
more important in recent years be- 
cause of the intensification of soy- 
bean production in many areas and 
the introduction of the crop in 
others. Short rotations and the prac- 
tice of growing beans in the same 
field in successive years tends to al- 
low disease organisms to become 
more prevalent. As production in- 
creases in an area the chances for 
disease to spread from one field to 
another increases greatly. Under such 
conditions bacterial diseases might 
be spread by rain water flowing 
from one field into others; fungus 
leaf spot diseases might be spread to 
nearby fields by spores blown by the 
wind; and virus diseases might be 
spread to adjacent fields by insects 

When soybeans are introduced as 
a new crop into an area the seed ob- 
viously must be brought in from 
other areas. Let us suppose that in 
the area where the seed was grown 
a minor soybean disease existed that 
was transmitted through the seed 
to succeeding crops. In this area the 
weather and other environmental 
conditions were such that the disease 
could not make rapid progress and 
so was of a minor nature. When this 
eed was shipped into the new area 


Joint contribution from the Iowa Agricul- 
iral Experiment Station and the Field 
rops Research Branch, Agricultural Re- 
earch Service, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. Journal Paper No. J-3003 of tt 
Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station 
Ames, Iowa. Project No. 1179 
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Bacterial blight, Fusarium root rot, stem canker, nematodes, 
Phytophthora root rot, and downy mildew are among dis- 


eases getting attention. 


From address before the American 


Soybean Association convention at Urbana, III. 


john Dunleavy 


of soybean production where the 
growing season was cooler and the 
rainfall heavier, the disease devel- 
oped very rapidly from field to field 
and thus became a major soybean 
disease. It is this sort of situation 
that has complicated the soybean 
disease picture in recent years. 

There are now more plant patholo- 
gists working on soybean diseases 
than in the past, and these workers 
are keeping the public informed of 
disease outbreaks on a local scale 
that might not have been reported 
10 years ago. By combining the dis- 
ease reports from the different soy- 
bean growing regions of the country 
we have an overall picture of disease 
development that is much more 
meaningful than single reports pre- 
pared oniy for the local areas. 

A major step forward in soybean 
disease work was recently taken 
with the adoption of soybean disease 
classification standards for nursery 
and survey ratings. Previous to the 
use of the new standards, individuals 
working with soybean diseases used 
different systems of classification so 
that it was difficult to compare notes 
on a given disease. With the new 
standards, a certain rating for bac- 
terial blight means the same to a 
plant pathologist in Minnesota as it 
does to one in Mississippi. 

To the layman, plant disease may 
appear a rather simple problem. 


After all we now have a spray or a 
dust to control most insects on 
plants; why not use similar materials 
to control plant diseases? Several 
states are working on this approach 
to plan disease control. D. W. Cham- 
berlain is studying the effect of vari- 
ous chemicals and antibiotics on con- 
trol of bacterial blight of soybean in 
Illinois. In Iowa, M. C. Shurtleff and 
I are determining the effects of vari- 
ous chemicals added to the soil for 
the control of Fusarium root rot 


Problems with Chemicals 

The future of this type of disease 
control appears to have some prom- 
ise. However, there are difficulties. 
The problem is not simply one of 
finding a chemical that will kill the 
disease organism without killing the 
plant. In addition, the material must 
be easy to apply or few will use it; 
it must be cheap or few will buy it; 
and it must be nontoxic to humans 
and animals if deposited in the seed 
by the plant. I’m sure you will agree 
that is quite an order. 

Another approach to soybean dis- 
ease control is the development of 
disease resistant varieties. This is 
begun by a search for resistant plants 
among soybean varieties, most of 
which are poor from an agronomic 
standpoint. Most of these varietie 
have been introduced from other 
countries and are called plant intro- 
ductions. A complete collection of 
plant introductions is maintained in 
the germplasm bank at Urbana, II1., 
and Stoneville, Miss. Over 4,000 
types of soybeans are maintained in 
this collection. Pathologists usually 
test a certain number of plant intro- 
ductions each year until a plant with 
good disease resistance is located. 
Then the plant breeder begins to in- 
corporate this resistance into a new, 
high-yielding soybean variety. A 
number of years follow in which an 
intensive disease testing and breed- 
ing program is carried out before a 
new, disease-resistant soybean va- 
riety can be released for production. 
It was just such a procedure as this 
that was followed in the develop- 
ment of Lee, a new, superior, dis- 
ease-resistant variety developed co- 
operatively by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture and the experiment 
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Table 1. Increases in yield resulting from soybean improvement by 
hybridizing plant introductions and selecting recombinations of 
characters. Varieties listed are comparable in maturity. 


Variety 
Dunfield 


Lincoln result of first cycle 
improvement 


lini | plant introductions 26.4) 


New variety result of second cycle 
improvement Fig. 1. Soybean leaflets resistant (left) 
and susceptible (right) to bacterial 
blight. Both leaves were inoculated 
with the disease producing bacteria. 
tations of 12 southern states. Lee 1 wo varieties have an average yield 
resistant to bacterial pustule, wild- f 1./a. when grown in soybean 
fire. frogeve and purple seed stain t (Table 1). The first cycle 
which are all important diseases in f improvement was begun and as a 
the South I It the variety, Lincoln, was pro- 
1 replaced Illini and 
and has an average yield 
of 30.9 bu./a., an increase of 4.5 bu./a. 
TI second cycl f improvement 


was begun and a new variety devel- 


na Sl variety the dif- 
encountered by plant breed- 
yathologists in developing 
vy are greatly increased 

For example, if a breeder is consid- oped to replace Lincoln. This variety, 
ering only on isease and resistance not yet released, has an average yield 
’ increase of 1.9 bu./a 

gene. hi can icp restricted \ ha sincoln. The point that 
make is that with each 


conaitio! yy < imple rece 


only one-fou the plant : : 
econd generation following a cross succeeding cvecl Ol improvement it 

between two plants. If two such dis- becomes more ifficult to increase Fig. 2. Fuserium root rot of soybean 

ari Canal red simultaneously vield. But nething can and is be- (right). The diseased pla nts were 

one-sixteenth of the plat ing done to inc » yield indirectly grown in fungus infested soil but the 

healthy plants (left) were grown in 


ired combination, and Annual Disease Loss steamed soil. 
are considered, only 


iypth +} l- yY) , ‘ + 
fourth of the plants con- uStim ror ne entire country 


y 1 +3 f ] ‘ : . 1 : . ‘ - 
combination of dis- vering tl l vear period, 1942-51, 


I 
1 


( 
The complexity of indice that annual losses due to 
tiple disease resis- lises amoun Oo approximately 

apparent when one le n crop 

plant breeder must s, if soybeans were 
at not only have dis- all diseases we could expect an 
I high yield, th as n yield of about 1214‘ 


have no 


\ compli- 
estimating disease loss is tl 


| levelopment in this we actually have very I 
country he would find that many of ion on how many bushels per acre a 
the early varieties were simply plant 1\ disease of a given intensity can 
tion The varieties Illini rease yield. One approach to the 
field could be placed in this imation of losses caused by spe- Fig. 3. A stem canker developing on 
ver a period of years tnese ; a is the development ol a soybean stem. 


introau 
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that are genetically very simi- 

; resistant to the disease 

and the other susceptible. Thus a 
measure of disease loss is easily ob- 
ined by measuring the difference 
in vield between the two lines in a 


r when disease is prevalent 


my research I have approached 
the problem in a different way 
praying certain rows with an ant 
biotic, streptomycin _ sulfate, 
plants are protected from bacterial 
blight. Other rows are sprayed w 
the bacteria and the difference 
vield determined at the end of the 
growing season. Results obtained last 
year indicate that we may have 


ability of bac- 


underestimated the 





Reduces Moisture... 


Stops Bean Spoilage 


Flow Heat Away and keep stored 
oybeans in top condition. Air-O 
Vator runs “free as a breeze” o! 
lightest wind. No motor to wea) 
out or cost vou money to operate 

Exhaust Spinner CONSTANTLY 
moves air thru beans and _ pre 

ents excess heat and moisture 


CONDITIONS 


« ] 91 
small grains 


COOLS, DRIES, 
ovbeans, corn, 
ther stored crops. Install on 
bldg., crib or bin in 
less, whether filled 
Keeps rain out, tal 
Thousands in use thru 
world. Air-O-Vator guar 


results or money back 


x € 


Cools Stored Grain 


AIR-0-VATOR 
(0., INC. 


Scottsbluff, Nebr. 


$125 
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dealer’ or 
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terial blight disease to reduce yield. 
3Jecause bacterial blight may be 
more important than realized previ- 
ously, we are striving to develop 
high resistance in our new soybean 


varieties (Fig. 1) 


Fusarium Root Rot 


For many years in Iowa, people in 
sovbean work have been noticing the 
reddish-brown discoloration on soy- 
bean roots that is a symptom of 
Fusarium root rot. Sometimes a few 
of the seedlings would die, but in 
general the root condition was never 
considered a serious disease. Several 
years ago, I began a study of this 
condition and the results were quite 
surprising, 


Although Fusarium root rot is not 
as devastating as a number of other 
soybean diseases, it is nevertheless 
important because of the reduction 
in plant vigor by the action of the 
fungus on the plant roots. The dis- 
ease is most destructive to seedling 
roots that consist of tender, succulent 
(Fig. 2). This disease as ob- 
served in Iowa only rarely causes 
death of the plants after they have 
passed the seedling stage. Young 
plants sometime have the complete 
root system destroyed. The rot usu- 
ally stops near the zone between root 
and stem, probably because of a bar- 
rier type of action on the part of the 
The fungus can attack 
this area of the plant only with great 
difficulty and if the seed was planted 
deep enough, lateral roots usually 
develop from this area and eventu- 
ally may allow the plant to continue 
development, although markedly 
stunted. Sometimes seedlings are 
killed before they emerge from the 
ground, while in other cases, the 
cotyledons are infected and may fall 
to the ground without the fungus 
causing any additional injury to the 
plant. Most typically, however, the 
fungus infects one of the outer por- 
tions of the root called the cortex and 
the many hundreds of small root tips. 
When a root tip has been killed by 
the fungus the plant forms new root 
tips to compensate for the lost tissue. 
Thus, badly infected plants have 
very shallow, fibrous roots and in 
most cases lack a tap root. 


tissue 


stem tissues 


Plants were grown in boxes in the 
greenhou to determine more ex- 
actly the effect of the disease on 
plant development. Roots of plants 
grown in contaminated soil all 
lacked tap roots and were poorly de- 
veloped. Leaves on these plants were 
a pale green and smaller than those 
of the control plants. Diseased plants 
grown in contaminated soil were 
shorter in early stages of develop- 
ment than healthy plants grown in 
noncontaminated soil. The healthy 

matured about two weeks 
than the diseased plants and 
slightly taller at maturity. The 
diseased plants produced poor qual- 
Many of the seeds were 
developed and 


plants 


ity eed 


small and _ poorly 





Fig. 4. The soybean seed at top is 
encrusted with spores of the downy 
mildew fungus. The seed at bottom is 
clean. 


probably resulted from the hastened 
maturity. The healthy plants had 
twice as many pods as the diseased 
plants and the average pod size was 
larger. Yield of beans from the 
healthy plants was over twice that 
obtained from the diseased plants. 

Fusarium root rot was found to 
occur in 95% of the Iowa soybean 
fields examined in the disease sur- 
vey in 1955. This year the dis 
ease was found in 62% of the fields 
and plants were not as severely af- 
fected as last year. Early in the sea- 
son fields that have the disease pres- 
ent appear to have nothing worse 
than a poor stand. Short gaps of 
from a few inches to a foot or more 
occur at frequent intervals in the 
rows. Plants adjacent to the gaps 
are short and a few may have been 
killed. Frequently the gaps do not 
appear and one finds only alternate 
segments of short and tall plants. If 
roots of the short plants are ex- 
amined the typical reddish-brown 
discoloration and rotted root dis- 
tinguish the disease from irregular 
germination which also can cause 
differences in plant height. After 
the middle of July it is difficult to 
find the disease in fields because the 
gaps in the rows are filled by more 
vigorous plants nearby. 


Doing Research 


Research is being conducted on 
this disease in Missouri, Minnesota 
and Iowa. Research on Fusarium 
root rot control in Iowa is taking 
three lines: a search for resistant 
varieties, a study of the effect of 
crop rotation, and the use of various 
chemicals and fungicides for seed 
and soil treatments. Results of tests 
this spring indicate a few southern 
varieties have some resistance to the 
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diseas¢ however, additional test 


will be required to confirm this 

Stem canker is another of the dis- CLEAN SOYBEANS— 
eases receiving attention in the re- 
gional soybean disease research pro- 
gram. This disease occurs in August GREATER PROFITS— 
and September and is characterized 
by the formation of a canker on the 
lower portion of the stem (Fig. 3) 
The plani is killed soon after the 
formation of the canker. This disease 
is potentially one of the most seriou 
soybean diseases. Recent research on 
this disease has been conducted in 
Indiana, Minnesota, Ontario, Canada, 
and Iowa 








Another soybean disease-produc- 
ing organism that should be consid- 
ered is the nematode, a very small 
roundworm that is found in soil and 
the roots of certain plants. Nema- 
todes are a problem only in the 
South and consequently research on 
this problem is conducted there. A 
search for resistance to the rootknot 
nematode and development of new 
resistant varieties is being conducted 
in North Carolina, Delaware, and 
Mississippi 


= 





Seed quality is another of the 
problems of producers in the South- 
ern states. Research on purple seed 
stain and other diseases affecting 
seed quality is being carried on in 
Mississippi 


Phytophthora root rot is a very >. applie : VW A 
serious disease in certain sections of j 
Ohio and has also been reported in Q € 
other North Central states. The dis- 


ease was first discovered and de- 
scribed by research workers in Ohio 

who also found resistant varieties oy €all as er eaner 
-lant breeders and pathologists in 
Illinois have found other varieties ° 
area ae ae Capacity range from 3,000 to 
tudying how resistance is inherited > = 7,000 bushels of small grain 


per hour. 





Downy mildew is a disease that 


well illustrates some of the difficul- . : 
Be tee erties iam gent ei ae ae Monitor Soybean processors and grain handlers 


rieties Varieties resistant to downy find this advanced design in receiving 
mildew are not difficult to find in a Separators separators to be exceptionally efficient. 
given area, but when these resistant ‘4 P 
varieties are removed to other parts Are manufactured Special construction enables operator to 
al thc pour Shine senie Haceanis antes in sizes to provide secure 50% greater capacity than can 
ceptible. The reason is that a num- for capacities from be obtained with respective sizes in other 
ber of races of mildew exist, each types. 

race having the ability to infect only 70 
certain soybean varieties. If varieties Salient features are heavy structural 
are grown in areas where different to steel frames, fully ball bearing, positive 
races of mildew are prevalent they cleaning device under all main and split 
may be infected and thus are no 7,000 screens. 
longer resistant. This means that in 
order to develop a truly resistant bushels of small Write for Literature 
variety, all races of mildew that oc- grain per hour. 
cur where the new variety is to be and Prices 
grown must be identified and their 
pathogenicity tested on the new va- 
riety. If the inoculated plants re- HUNTLEY MFG. co. 
main healthy the variety is resistant; 
if not, the search for resistance must 
be continued. The situation is further BROCTON, N. Y. 
complicated by the fact that downy 
mildew is seedborne (Fig. 4). Thus ay slays : pet >> — oe ay ee sage = payne 
different races of mildew may be in- 35 B — a heige pot 
troduced into the new area whenever 


Bala Cynwyd, Penna 
soybean varieties are grown out of 


their range of adaptation. a a ee eS 
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Filtration-Extraction Process 
Achieves Commerical Status: 


By E. A. GASTROCK 


Southern Regional Research Laboratory? 
New Orleans, La. 


THE FILTRATION-EXTRACTION 

plant of the Mississippi Cotton- 
seed Products Co.*, located at Green- 
wood, Miss., has been in practically 
continuous operation on cottonseed 
and soybeans since Jan. 26, 1954. This 
plant was designed, constructed, and 
erected by Lukens Steel Co.’, based 
on the initial bench-scale and pilot 
plant scale development work of 
the Southern Utilization Research 
Branch of the Agricultural Research 
Service Active cooperation was 
maintained between the Southern 
Branch, Lukens Steel Co., and Mis 
Sissippl1 Cottonseed Products Co 
throughout all phases of the project, 
including the initial operations on 
cottonseed and soybeans 

The success achieved in this first 
installation has now led to construc- 
tion on the part of Mississippi Cot- 
tonseed Products Co. of a 
plant of the same size and for the 
same raw materials. 


second 


From the vantage point of this 2- 
year period of experience with the 
new process it is possible to present 
information and operating data of 
anticipated interest and value to soy 
bean processors 

Filtration-extraction is a direct 
process and does not depend on pre 
pressing for efficient extraction of 
widely varying oilseeds such as cot- 
tonseed, soybeans, rice bran, flax- 
seed, peanuts, sesame, and castor 
beans. The foregoing statement is 
very important for mills that process 
more than one oilseed raw material 
In commercial operations for cotton- 
seed and soybeans the early claims 
for the process, based on bench-scale 
and pilot plant scale developments, 
have been equalled or bettered 

The filtration-extraction process 
Presented at the Plant Operatio1 
posium of the National Soybea 
essors Association, Chicago, II 
One of the laboratories of the 
Utilization Research Branch, Agri 
Research Service, U. S. Depart 
Agriculture 
Cooperation the Agricult 
Research Service and this Company 


between 


der Memorandum of Understanding 


18 


Mississippi plant, based on process developed by the 
Southern Utilization Research Branch, has been in operation 
Mr. Gastrock tells the advantages of the 


almost 2 years. 
new process. 


departs in a number of details from 
traditional solvent processes and has 
been described in several recent 
articles (3, 6, 7, 14). The process was 
developed as a result of engineering 
inquisitiveness. We asked ourselves 
this question: Can a solvent extrac- 
tion process be developed, based on 
filtration principles? 

We knew that this would be a 
further development of percolation- 
type extractors which use _ only 
gravity drainage for the separation 
of the solid phase from the liquid 
phase. We wanted to use a greate1 
driving force than gravity—either 
vacuum or pressure—in order to 
achieve a more efficient separation 
of liquid from solids in the extrac- 
tion and washing steps. 

It was also realized that immersion 
extractors had the advantage of close 
contact between solvent and solids 
and thus promoted extraction. This 
advantage would be lost if we de- 
pended on filtration alone. So we 
combined the two processes and 
added an immersion step ahead of 
the filter 

The flow diagram of the process is 
given in Figure 1. Prepared cotton- 
seed or soybean flakes are cooked in 
conventional four-to-six-high stack 
cookers, using somewhat lower tem- 
peratures and shorter cooking time 
than normally used for hydraulic 
cooking of cottonseed. Moisture con- 
tent of the material is maintained 
throughout the cooking period at 
levels higher than for hydraulic 
cooking. For soybeans, the cooking 
step is an innovation. The cooked 
material is “crisped’”’ by evaporative 
cooling and by reducing the size of 
any large agglomerates formed dur- 
ing the cooking operation. The con- 
ditioned material is mixed with one 
of the miscella filtrates to form a 
slurry which is held for 35 to 45 
minutes. The slurry is filtered, and 
the resulting cake countercurrently 
washed three times on a horizontal 
rotary vacuum filter. Total time on 
the filter is from 12 to 442 minutes. 
The solvent-damp extracted meal 

is discharged to a conven- 
desolventizer for meal and 
recovery. The concentrated 
is pumped to the oil recov- 


ery system for separation of oil and 
solvent. 

The important features of the fil 
tration-extraction process can be 
discussed to best advantage under 
two headings, preparation and ex 
traction 


Preparation 

Proper preparation is 
order to provide extractability, fil- 
terability, a minimum 
fines content, and proper size dis- 
tribution Filterability — is 
plished by preparing a material that 
is relatively incompressible. It 1 
measured by a 
velocity, which is the 
liquid passing through 1 square foot 
of filter bed per hour. Five opera- 
tions are included under preparation 

Hulling. Soybeans and cottonseed 
are both hulled. The more complete 
the removal of hulls, the more effi- 
cient and uniform will be the fol 
lowing operations and the greate1 
the capacity of the equipment. How- 
ever, some or all of the hulls may be 
added to the meats prior to extract 
ing, or after, in order to lower or 
control the protein content of the 
final meal product. In the case of 
soybeans it is desirable to return 
any hulls to the meal products after 
solvent extraction. 

Conditioning Prior to Rolling. Th: 
purpose here is to help rolling. For 
cottonseed and soybeans a tempera- 
ture and moisture content should bs 
used that will not quite produce a 
plastic flake. This promotes oil re 
lease (not actual oil flow) but uses 
slightly more power than if the op 
eration was in the plastic 
The optimum moisture is somewhat 
proportional to the oil-free, mois- 
ture-free meal content. 

Rolling. Adequate rolling capacity 
cannot be over-emphasized. Five 
high, heavy-duty rolls are satisfac 
tory for both cottonseed and soy 
beans. In the case of cottonseed, roll 
ing also weakens or ruptures the pig 
ment glands, so that the gossypol 
therein may be bound during the 
cooking operation, thus producing 
better oil and meal. In rolling for 
filtration-extraction, fines need not 
be avoided. The cooking operation 
them later. The goal 


necessary 1n 
reasonable 


accom 


term called mass 
pounds of 


range 


consolidates 
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is a balanced screen analysis to pro- 
vide: (1) oil release, (2) rapid ex- 
traction, and (3) good washing and 
drainage on the filter 

Cooking. Cooking time is short 
(25-40 minutes) for very soluble 
proteins such as in soybeans. Longe1 
times (40 to 75 minutes) are needed 
Temperatures need 
not exceed 225° F. The moisture con 
tent for cottonseed and soybeans will 
be between 12 and 20%. Moisture is 
dependent on oil content, protein 
content, protein solubility, starch 
content, and other characteristics of 
the material. The functions of cook 
ing are: (a) to complete the oil re 
lease started in conditioning and 
rolling, and to put moisture on the 
inside and oil on the outside of the 
particles; and (b) to agglomerate the 
fines. Where protein content and 
starch content cannot be depended 
on for agglomeration, a higher final 
moisture content may be used. The 
final moisture content must be from 
about 8.5 to 13% 

Crisping. From 1% to 3% of water 
s purposely lost by evaporative cool- 
ing during the conveying operation 
Crisping gives the cooked particles 
their relative incompressibility need- 
ed for filtration rates that result in 
high filter capacitie As a result, 
each particle appears to be separate 
from the other A handful when 
pressed together can be easily sep- 
arated 


for cottonseed. 


Extraction 

Two overations are included under 
extraction, slurrying and filtration 

Slurrying. The slurry mixer is a 
mildly agitated, horizontal tank. The 
purpose of the slurrying operation is 
to put the oil into solution at the 
highest possible concentration. One 
of the filtrates from the filter is the 
extracting liquid. During the slurry- 
ing operation this filtrate will in 
crease in concentration from about 
10 to about 25% or more of oil. The 
time, temperature, 


agitation rate 
percentage of solids, 1 


niscella con 
centration, and perhaps other factors 
may be varied. These variables are 
mostly interrelated. As previously 
mentioned the slurrying operation 
requires from 35 to 45 minutes 
Filtration. The filter is a com 
mercially available horizontal, vacu 
um unit made by Dorr-Oliver*. It 
performs the following functions: 
1—It separates concentrated mis- 
cella from the solids in the slurry 
2—It may refilter this concen- 
trated miscella to reduce the fines 
content and to produce a final mis 
cella. 
3—It provides for an effective, 
multi-stage countercurrent wash in 
which oil-free hexane is used as the 
final wash. 
‘In using the name of equipment manu- 
facturer it should be understood that the 
Department of Agriculture is not recom- 
mending the products of one manufactur- 
er over similar products of other manu- 
facturers 
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Figure 1. Flow diagram for the filtration-extraction process. 


4—It reduces the solvent content 
of extracted and washed marc to 
very low values (24% to less than 


30% ) 


In addition, the filter is continuous 
and automatic in operation. The 
slurry feed may be flowed on to the 
filter and an even distribution is 
aided by the blowback. The blow- 
back clears the screen of meal par- 
ticles once each revolution. A 60 x 
60 mesh square weave stainless steel 
screen has been found satisfactory. 
Five filtrates should be satisfactory 
for most oilseeds—two for final mis- 
cella, to provide for refiltration, and 
three for the countercurrent washes. 
In addition, a cone-bottomed set 
tling tank provides for the continu- 


ous removal of practically all of the 


fines from the refiltered final mis- 
cella. No polishing filter is necessary 


Calculations for filter size must be 


made for both solids and liquids to 
be handled, and for the mass velocity 
characteristics of the material. The 
vacuum required is about 4 to 10 
inches of mercury 


Other Operations 

The operations of oil and solvent 
recovery and of meal desolventiza- 
tion follow conventional methods 
and there is no need to include de- 
tails here. 


Other Oilseeds 

A plant is now under construction 
in Chile for the extraction of rice 
bran and sunflower seed by the fil- 
tration-extraction process. This plant 
was designed by Wurster and Sang- 
er, Inc.*, which firm has recently ac- 
quired the design information of the 
Lukens Steel Co. A great deal of de- 
velopment work has been carried out 
on the application of the filtration- 


1g 





extraction process to other oleagi- 
nous materials at the Southern 
Utilization Research Branch. In ad- 
dition to cottonseed (2, 4, 5) and 
soybeans (1, 8), these include rice 
bran (9), flaxseed (12), peanuts (13), 
sesame seed (11), milo germ, and 
All of these have been 
tudied with the bench-scale pro- 
cedure (10) and cottonseed, sov- 
beans, flaxseed, rice bran, and milo 
germ have been handled on the con 
tinuou filtration-extraction _ pilot 
plant. Bench-scale operations and 
continuous pilot plant scale opera- 
tions have been correlated with full 
scale commercial operations and it is 
possible to translate data reliably 
from one scale to the other. 


-astor beans 


Advantages of the Process 


1—Extraction to a residual oil con 


1% or less. 


2—Final miscella is refiltered on 
the continuous filter and has a low 
fines content. This refiltration fol- 
lowed by continuous settling com- 
pletely eliminates polishing filters. 

3—Preparation steps involve the 
usual type of rolling and cooking 
equipment and are conducive to 
products of high quality. Oil quali- 
ty for cottonseed is uniformly high 
even with exhaustive extraction. 

4—-Solvent content of marc is ex- 
ceptionally low. 

5—Oil content of final miscella is 
high. 

6—Items 4 and 5 result in low 
solvent requirements and are re- 
flected in higher capacity of recov- 
ery equipment and lower steam 
costs. 

7—Solvent losses are low. 

8—Minimum time to place process 


RECENT DATA BASED ON COMMERCIAL OPERATIONS 


Cottonseed 


40-200 


400 
2300 


1.0 


10,000 tons 


onditioner 


H20 5° F., 11-12% H20 


Soybeans 


Use 3-pair-high cracking rolls 


and aspirate and return 
ground hulls after 
xtraction 
conditioner 
sets—l-pair-high 20” X 48 
flaking rolls 
008 to .012 


5-high, 85 inch 


8.5 to 13.0 


Open conveyor 


2.0 to 4.5 
1 drain 


1 re-filtration 


> Washes 


9.5 to 13.0 


0.5 to 1.0 


on stream—can change from one oil- 
seed to another “on the run” with a 
minimum interim mixing of prod- 
ucts. 

9—Pre-pressing is not required 
even for high oil content materials. 

10—Process is versatile—can han- 
dle most oilseeds. 

11—The filter is a slow-moving de- 
vice, and it and its accessories have 
many self-regulating features; the 
integrated process requires a mini- 
mum of operational attention—one 
man per shift. 

12—High capacity for small filter 
units. 

13—Lower installed cost of plant 
in comparison with other processes 

14—Power requirements are low. 

15—Maintenance costs are low. 
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Soybean Dust Problems Solved 
by Sturtevant Air Separator 


RIGHT: Spencer Kellogg & Sons 
employee making classification ad- 
justment on Sturtevant Air Separator 
in operation at Bellevue, Ohio, soy- 
bean meal plant. Separator mini- 
mizes air-borne dust losses while 
removing hulls and classifying end 
product. 


LEFT: Two lead-off chutes at bottom 
of Sturtevant Air Separator in 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons plant. One 
chute in the closed circuit system 
sends to packaging all uniform size, 
dust-free meal while the other re- 
turns all undersize fines for pellet- 
izing 


Closed Circuit Air Separation 
Cuts Losses, Keeps Plant Cleaner, 
Improves End Product 


Dust — finer than 80 mesh — was accounting for 4 
to 5 percent of the soybean meal production at the 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons plant in Bellevue, Ohio. Much 
of this dust was disseminated into the air during process- 
ing, becoming a total loss. And such free dust made 
working conditions unpleasant, plant and storage sheds 
untidy in appearance. Also, the proportion of dust re- 
tained in the end product was an annoyance to farmers 
and ranchers. 

All of these problems have been solved by a Sturte- 
vant Air Separator operating in closed circuit with a 
pelletizing machine. The processed soybean meal goes 
through the Air Separator at the rate of about 85 tph. 
Particles representing dust and hulls go out the fines 
chute to the pelletizer. The pellets are then ground and 
re-circulated through the Air Separator at rates to 10 
tph, bringing the machine’s total capacity to 95 tph. 

The net result is that Spencer Kellogg & Sons now 
has cut dust loss to a minimum, no longer has any air- 
borne dust problems, and is producing a better standard- TAILINGS 
ized, dust-free end product. Sturtevant, the pioneer in DISCHARGE ~. \§ VU DISCHARGE 
centrifugal air separation, has once again helped to 
solve a precision classification problem — and without 
an expensive, multi-unit installation. Write today for 
more information. Address: Sturtevant Mill Co., 144 
Clayton St., Boston 22, Mass. 


THERE’S A STURTEVANT 
FOR EVERY CAPACITY 
No other single air separator can match 
Sturtevant’s 40 to 400 mesh classification 
. range at rates up to 100 tph. . . . and tested 
T u RT t VA ® T ] record of increasing mill capacities from 25 to 
300% while lowering power consumption as 


e e ae c , = 
. much as 50% (when used in closed circuit 
Dry Processing Equipment with grinding mills). Nine models available, 
The ““OPEN-DOOR”’ to lower operating costs over more years ranging from 3 to 18 ft. in diameter. Request 


illetin No. 087. 
CRUSHERS ¢ GRINDERS ¢ MICRON-GRINDERS «+ SEPARATORS Bulletin o. 08 
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1956 Crop Estimate up Again 


THE U.S. SOYBEAN was 
estimated at 462 million bushels 
as of Sept. 1 by the USDA crop re- 
porting board, about 4% above the 
Aug. 1 forecast. This is nearly a 
fourth over last year’s record of 
371 million bushels. The indicated 
yield of 22 bushels per acre is the 
highest 1949. 
August and September 
favorable for soybeans in most 
' the main soy belt. Drought and 
weather caused severe damags 
an area from Nebraska south to 
sas and Oklahoma, then east 
ward into Arkansas and Mississippi 
In most areas, the crop was not 
so far advanced as last vear but 


maturity 


crop 


since 


weather 


was about average and 
harvesting was started in most main 
producing areas by late Septembe1 

Reports from Soybean Digest crop 
reporters: 

Illinois. C. G Assump 
tion (9-17): We will have the largest 
average yield in history, 35 to 45 
bushels per acre. We have received 
30,000 bushels (at elevator) 
quality and unusually 

ean, the cleanest crop we ever had 

tussell S. Davis, Clayton (9-18): 
Early varieties vield less than 1955 
Very few fields of Hawkeye above 
30 bushels. USDA estimate too high 
inless Clark yields are far 

e. We have had as near ideal 


season as one 


Simcox, 


to date, 
excellent 


above 


could create 


Some Comments on the Crop 


Quoting Russell S. Davis, Clayton, IIl.: This is going to be the sec- 
ynd year when returns from soybeans are so far below corn that 
men with high-priced land are considering other crops. The fact that 
soybeans do not respond to fertilizer is also causing concern when 


acreage allotments look imminent. 


Quoting D. G. Hanway, head, department of agronomy, Uni- 


versity of Nebraska, Lincoln: 


Although 


vields of soybeans in 


Nebraska will be low due to drouth, adjacent fields of corn in most 


cases will yield less, in many cases nothing. 
will tolerate more adverse conditions than corn and still give 


cro} 
some yield 


This indicates that the 


It certainly does not have any stage that is as critical as the 
tasseling-silking stage on corn when a very few hot days can almost 
completely destroy the crop. It is more like sorghum in being able to 
wait through relatively long adverse periods and then respond if 


rain comes 
Indiana. J. B. Edmondson, Dan 
ville (9-25): All combines going. Dry, 
hot weather stepped up maturity 
that started late. Weeds greatest 
problem. Discounts frequent and 
above normal due 
* speed on account of 
widely variant 15 to 
45 bushels. Beans are large which 
ffects yield. Moisture no problem, 
1-13% Quality generally 
Some reports of disease—stem can 
ker and bud blight, the latter ruin- 
weeds and 


a 


1 


good 


ng some fields of heavy 


eariy planting 


Iowa. F. E. Hunt, Adair (9-16) 





Na) 


y 


we J ye x ry, 
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=~ SAVE 5% to40% EXTRA BUSHELS perACRE 


‘"_« |harvest MORE soy beans 


¢ROW CROP SHIELDS 








>A VITAL IN DISTRESS AREAS < 71" 
Shields ride smoothly over rough ter- 
rain and do not interfere with opera- 
tion of machine. Two shields needed 
per row. Only $14.75 per pair—ship- 
ping weight—23=. Ask your dealer 
er order direct. Shipped Parcel Post 
(include postage and sales tax). 
Specify vertical or horizontal mount- 


ing. 


KOOIKER MF'G. CO. ce::.s01 HULL, IOWA 


22 


SAVE EVEN MORE 
IN DISTRESS FIELDS 


You lose from 5 to 40% of your 
soy beans when harvesting in 
normal standing fields. SAVE 
those bushels ordinarily lost for 
EXTRA PROFIT! Koyker Shields 
gently lift up lodged growth— 
saves beans that lay between 
rows—those lost below sickle— 
those too low to be gathered by 
the reel. These shields are vital 
in distress areas. Attach Koyker 
Shields to your harvester, com- 
bine or binder. Fits all makes, 
simple to attach on either 
mounted or pull type. 


Nearly one-half crop in this localits 
has been cut for hay on account of 
Yield should be 20-25 bush 
usual 


drought 
els. Beans did not get the 
height on account of hail and wind 
and dry weather. 

Glen Pogeler, North Iowa Cooper 
ative Processing Association, Mason 
City (9-27): Here it looks like 50% 
more beans than 1955. Oil content 
16% lower than 1955. A fine crop 
but quite a few weeds and a little 
dirty. Unless price many 
beans as can will be put under loan 

Kentucky. David Frymire, Ohio 
Valley Soybean Cooperative, Hend- 
erson (9-18): We have had almost 
ideal season all year long. Weeds a 
problem, as always, in river bottom 
areas. Yields very Average 
will be high Quality excellent, 

Minnesota. Fred Hafner, Gen 
eral Mills, Inc., Minnesota (9-18) 
Crop maturity about 2 weeks late 
than last vear. Condition very 
Good podding, filling, fine 
stands. Bulk of crop will move by 
Cct. 15 if weather remains favorable. 
Oil content lower than 1955. Total 
crop should exceed 55 million bush 
els in Minnesota 

Howard E. Grow, Farmer Seed & 
Nursery Co., Faribault (9-25): Fields 
have ripened evenly and will harvest 
well. Some volunteer corn in many 
fields. Quality perfect. Moisture con- 
tent at present about 11-14%. Yield 
may be above USDA’s Sept. 1 esti- 
mate. 

Mississippi. W. T. McKinney, 
Anguilla (9-17): Per acre yield out- 
look excellent. No report on quality 
yet. Beans appear to be on average 
slightly smaller than usual and some 
only partially filled pods are drying 
up last few days. No rain since July 
is responsible for this condition. 
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SOYBEANS FOR BEANS 


September 1956 report 
Yield per acre 
Average 
1945 54 1955 


Bushels Bushels 
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Missouri. W 
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itlook 
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22 ~bush 
Moisture low 
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doubled 
ginners learne 
know-how to be 
ideal Prowl 
00m tage 
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slow 
Nebraska. D. G. Hanway, 
itv of Nebraska, Lincolr 
t crop 


1t10n or irrigated 


Short beans 


land poot 
vields due to drouth 

North Carolina. George E 
North Carolina State Col 
leigh (9-18): Moisture ha 
quate for most areas all season. Con- 

Harvest will 
October Last 


peen 


eood at present 
latter 


year only 


11t10n 
begin part ot 
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I to Z wen SOV- 


unde: 
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Tennessee Soy 
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ase last 
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Rains have flooded 
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is expected 
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Thinking about a grain drer........7 


: Insurance 
? 
Gas or - Rate? 


-— -_— — 


How to 
' Feed Drier? 


Location? 


How Big? 
Costs? 


ng 1 Need 
What Grains 
Need Drying?, How Long to ' Added 
; make Installation? © Men? 
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Reet your head clear for business 


Let an Aeroglide Sales Engineer help... his wide 
experience and training are yours for the asking 


Call, Wire, or Write No Ot 


gation 


Aeroglide Corporation ~ PHONE 26422 + RALEIGH, 











Staley Oil Man Retires 


IN 1926 A. E. STALEY, SR., said he 
“wanted to get into oil refining 
rent.” 

Now. 30 years later, the chemical 

engineer he brought to the A. E 
Staley Manufacturing Co., at De- 
catur, Ill., to accomplish that has 
retired. He is Maurice M. Durkee, 
oil division superintendent. 
The capacity of the Staley refinery 
when Durkee joined Staley’s was 
slightly more than 200,000 pounds 
Now it has a volume of slight!y mors 
than 140 times that amount, reports 
Staley Journal in its account of Mr 
Durkee’s retirement 

In 1927 the Staley company was 
just getting well started in soybean 
processing, only to discover that 
Americans would have no truck with 
refined soybean oil. According to 
Mr. Durkee there were two reasons 
for this. Most of the soybean oil 
offered up to then had been the 
Manchurian variety, which had char- 
acteristics not pleasing to the Ameri- 
can taste, and no refiners had per- 
fected a method of refining domestic 
oybean oil of which supplies were 
small 

In 1928, as he recalls, ‘with our 
primitive equipment we produced a 
batch of fairly refined soybean oil, 
but the trade would have none of it 


if You Need 


Soybean 


Storage 
Bins Now— 


due to the memory of refined Man- 
churian. 

“Then in the spring of 1931 one or 
two of our customers took a chance. 
From then on, and principally by 
means of the effective batch deodor- 
izer that we developed, the progress 
was rapid.” 

This process of refining soybean 
oil “so that people can eat it,” as Mr. 
Staley put it, Mr. Durkee regards as 
one of the most important things he 
has done during his 30 years at De- 
catul 

The thing which he found most in 
triguing, he says, also had to do with 
soybean oil. It was the one known 
around Staley’s as No. 101 oil. In 
1929 when margarine manufacturers 
were taxed for added color to their 
product, a broker suggested that 
maybe Staley’s could make a soybean 
oil dark enough that it would color 
the margarine naturally. In two 
weeks time the Staley refinery was 
producing such an oil, which sold 
for a premium, and met the needs of 
the customers. 

“It was going great guns,’ Mr 
Durkee remembers, “until the Con- 
gress changed the law, so that there 
was a tax on all colored margarine, 
whether colored artificially or not.” 

Mr. Durkee was one of the speak 


wire, phone or write us at once 


‘nticipating certain 
ages, we have built up the biggest in- 
ventory of our 
staves and steel rods of our history 
and right now when soybean storage 
is so badly needed, we are in a posi- 
tion to fulfill many orders. 
cannot fill all orders. 
touch with us without delay. 


Our concrete staves 
ways meet every re- 
quirement of the National 
Assn. of Silo Manufactur- 
ers and our own self im- 
posed high strength and 
low absorption requiré 
ments 


MEMPHIS 
Concrete Stave 


Bins & Silos 


material short- 


rock-hard concrete 


But we 
Better get in 


MEMPHIS CONCRETE SILO CO. 


2677 Princeton Ave. 
MEMPHIS 12, TENN. 


OR TEXAS CONCRETE SILO CO. 


EAGLE LAKE, TEXAS 





M. M. Durkee 


ers at the first soybean symposium 
of the American Chemical Society, in 
the early thirties. In that talk he 
suggested the cause of the flavor in 
stability of soybean oil, and later 
saw his theory verified by extensive 
research at the Northern Regional 
Laboratory. 

He came to Staley’s from the Pom- 
peian-Romanza Olive Oil Co. where 
he had been in charge of operations. 

Shortly before his retirement Mr 
Durkee was honored at a dinner. 
Staley division superintendents and 
others who had worked closely with 
him were the hosts, and presented 
him a combination filing cabinet and 
Sale 

David T. Mitchell has been named 
superintendent of the oil refinery 
section of the A. E. Staley Manufac- 
turing Co., Decatur, I] 

Mitchell, who 
has been with the 
Staley Co. for 18 
vears, succeeds 
Maurice M. Dur- 
kee, who has re- 
tired 

Until recently 
Mitchell has been 
in charge of the 

4 Staley monosod- 
ium glutamate 


David T. Mitchell position 


plant, a 
he had held since the plant was 


tarted in Decatur in February 1948 


Flax Plantings up 


ARGENTINE plantings of flaxseed 
for the 1956-57 crop are now estl- 
mated officially at 2,965,000 acres, an 
increase of 78% from the 1,662,240 
acres planted last year, according to 
USDA’s Foreign Crops and Markets. 

A crop of at least 25 million bush- 
els normally could be expected from 
this acreage, compared with 9.1 mil- 
lion bushels from the 1955-56 crop 

Prospects of a crop of this volume 
are reportedly raising the question 
of possible resumption of exports of 
flaxseed as seed. 
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Nears Completion 


ae 


WORKMEN were hurrying to complete this 1.5-million-bushel addition to the 
Dannen Mills terminal elevator at St. Joseph, Mo., when this picture was taken. 
The addition at the right was expected to be ready to accommodate the soy- 
bean receipts by October. The addition was built by Roberts Construction Co., 


Sabetha, Kans. 


Discuss Moisture 
Premiums in Ontario 
THE NEGOTIATING committee rep- 


resenting processors, dealers and 
srowers met Sept. 6 in Chatham, On 
tario, for the purpose of arriving 
in agreement for marketing of 
Ontario 1956 soybean crop, the 
tario Soya-Bean Growers’ Marke 
ing Board report 

“Almost the entire negotiating pe 
riod was taken in discussion of dis- 
counts and premiums for moisture 
content,” the Board reports. “The 
principle of rewarding premium 
quality with a premium price was 
agreed upon by the group as a whole 
and discussions centered around a 
workable arrangement for payment 
of such premlum 

“It was evident from the discus- 
sions that any premium paid for low 
moisture soybeans would reduce the 
base price of soybeans and there was 
no assurance that even as much 
money would be paid for the crop 
as a whole as with the present sys- 
tem. The processors repeated their 
former contention that the price is 
generally advanced when the aver- 
age run of the crop is above average 
quality, particularly when soybeans 
are being harvested below 14% 
moisture. 

“Grower representatives concluded 
that the value of soybeans is in the 
meal and oil and that since lower 
moisture soybeans contain more oil 
and meai per ton than high moisture 
soybeans, the payment of a premium 
was a realistic selling practice. How- 
ever, until a practical solution can be 
found whereby producers will actu- 
ally benefit in dollars and cents, they 
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it was advisable to adhere to the 


elling practice.” 


Strayer on Another 
Trip to Europe 


GEO. M. STRAYER, execut 
vice pre sident of the American Soy- 
bean Association, left Sept. 29 by 
plane for Hamburg, Germany, on 
his second trip to Europe this year 
He will re- 
turn to Hud- 
son in three 
weeks 

Strayer 
visited nine 
European 
countries In 
June in be- 
half of ex- 
port markets 
fox Up & 
sovbeans 
and soybean 
products 

This time 
he will look into possible markets 
for U.S. fats and oils in the Iron 
Curtain countries of Poland and 


a ' . Le 
Czecnoslovakla 


G. M. Strayer 


Strayer says considerable quanti 
ties of U. S. soybean oil and cotton- 
seed oil are now finding their way 
indirectly behind the Iron Curtain, 
but are first being filtered through 
European countries trading with the 
Soviet bloc. 

Strayer will also contact buyers 
of hybrid seed corn for Associated 
Hybrid Producers, of which he is 
executive secretary. He is accom- 
panied by Charles Wilmarth, Toma- 
hawk Hybrid Corn Co., Belmond, 
Iowa 








SOYBEANS 


"BABY" of the grain family! 
“GIANT” in market PROFITS! 


I YOU want t make money BIG 
MONEY—out of SOYBEANS—-WHEAT 
CORN COFFEE COTTON 
STOCKS—our twice-a-week TUESDAY 
and FRIDAY letters will giv ou EX 
PERT ADVICE backed by 38 years EX 
PERIENCE We have een study 
arkets since 1918. Our 
yusiness Feb. 1, 1928—nov 


SUBSCRIBERS WRITE ‘Have taken 
ver $100,000 profit out of ymmodity 
trades the past two years, because of your 
service.””’ KANSAS ‘*Your advices nearer 
orrect than any I ever followed GA 
Best service I ever have taken.’’ OHIO 

I started on a shoe string—have made 
nice profits on your advice. Your service 
is TOPS.” NEBR Have subscribed to 
several commodity advisory services on 
stly believe YOURS the BEST I have 
EVER seen.”’ ALA ‘Your ACCURACY 
n forecasting is AMAZING to me.”’ KAN 
SAS.—‘Find check for $25 for 3 months 
renewal.—You certainly hit every turn 
of the market right ‘on the nose’. I stuck 
with another service for 6 months and 
lost $7,000. By using your advice I’m 
beginning to climb out.’’ IOWA.—‘‘Several 
people whose names I sent you are taking 
your service and MAKING MONEY. One 
made about $26,000 last year on $5,000 
to begin with. Had to pay Uncle Sam 
$12,000, which ‘hurt’ him.’”—N. C 
BROKER.—“A friend told me that on 
your advice during past 3 weeks he made 
ver $5,000 on JULY soybeans,’’ CALIF 
—‘‘Have taken thousands of dollars from 
the market on your advice—believe it 
entirely possible to average $1,000 per 
month.”” MICH.—‘Had over 10 different 
services—must say YOURS TOPS THEM 
ALL.—If you get customers from Minne 
sota and Dakotas, that's a plug from ME 
My year’s renewal speaks for itself.’ 
IOWA.—Did so WELL on your MAR- 
VELOUS advice, here’s $100 bill as 
‘thank you’ present.’’ MASS. 


“Following YOUR market advices—tops 
in my opinion—have taken $5,000 profit 
in SOYBEANS in past 3 WEEKS.” LA 


“Sure did WONDERFUL with that $5 
subscription—OVER $3,000 PROFIT so 
far, and if I had gone along on first 
couple of letters, would have done much 
better OHIO 


‘“‘Am another satisfied customer Made 
enough on JULY beans, FIRST WEEK 
I took service, to pay for service REST 
OF MY LIFE, and I figure on living a 
LONG time yet.’” IOWA 


“In 28 years in grain business, YOUR 
commodity-stock service was FAR THE 
BEST used during that period.’"” NEBR 


“Get Acquainted” Offer 
Our next TEN Tuesday and Friday 
letters, covering SOYBEANS, 
WHEAT, CORN, COFFEE, COT- 
TON and STOCKS, $5.00. (Please 


use order blank below.) 


Market Advisory Bureau 
P.O. Box 2106, Atlanta 1, Ga. 


SPECIAL $5.00 OFFER TO “SOY 
BEAN DIGEST’ READERS 


Send EVERYTHING mentioned above 
via air mail. Enclosed $5.00 in full pay- 
ment 
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ADDRESS 











New Department 

Lyle C. Woods has 
manager of the chemical department 
of the A. E. Staley Manufacturing 


Co., Decatur, III. 


been named 


The 
a newly 
one, established to 
align chemical! 
sales with the de- 
velopment of new 
products by the 
Staley Co;s xe 
search division 
In recent years a 
ita number of special- 


position 1s 


created 


j : ties of a chemical 

Lyle C. Woods nature have been 
derived from corn and _ soybeans 
These include such products as 
lecithin, monosodium glutamate, 
inositol, phytic acid, calcium phytate, 
modified vegetable oils and indus- 
trial soy flour. 

The company believes, according 
to L. S. Roehm, vice president and 
manager of the company’s corn divi- 
sion, that these products along with 
expected from an expanded 
program will require new 
and additional training of personnel 
for proper customer service. 


those 


research 


from the World 


Woods, who has been territory 
manager for refined oil sales in the 
Philadelphia territory, took over his 


new post Oct. 1 


Joins Seedburo 


Robert E. Kleinhans has been ap 
pointed sales manager of Seedburo 
Equipment Co. of Chicago. This an- 

nouncement was 
made by Rex. E. 
Yocum, president 
of the firm. 

Mr. Kleinhans 
has wide experi- 
ence in the testing, 
grading and han 
dling equipment 
field and is thor- 
oughly familiar 

Robert E. Kleinhans with the problem 
of grain elevators and 
cultural trades. 


allied agri 


W. J. Klein 
president and director of sales, 
W. L. Voegeli is appointed general 
a’'es manager, Tractor Group, Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wi) 


appointed vice 


and 


WHY GRAIN, FEED and SEED MEN LIKE 


SEEDBURO Portable HYTROL 
Folding Conveyors 


Check 
these features: 


Model “R” Hytrol 


Lightweight, sturdily 
constructed 
Ruff-Top belt for longer 


life MODEL “R" HYTROL 
yhtweight aluminum 
folding conveyor for com- 
plete portability. 


e 

e 

@ Loads at floor level A 
@ Reversible at flip of switch 

@ Sizes—10 to 21 ft. 


Model “B” Hytrol 


@ Handles 150 Ib. bags, boxes, 
cartons a 
@ Elevates hydraulically to 45 ‘“ 
degrees 

@ Ruff-Top beit, with or \ 
without cleats 

@ Reversible at flip of switch 
@® Sizes—10 to 22 ft. 


, versatile conveyors are so 
completely flexible in use that every 
stacking or loading job can be done 
with a maximum of worker 
satisfaction and a minimum 

of time and labor. 


MODEL “B" 
HYTROL 

A heavy-duty port- 
able, folding con- 
veyor, built for 
long life, 


BOTH MODELS FOLD 
IN HALF 
| . 


"See your Seedburo Representative” 





OR CALL 
4. 2 - b 1 ® 0 


(SEED TRADE RE ING BUREAU) 


LPMENT COMPANY. 


Dept. SD-10, 618 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 3, ll. 





Soybean Maps 


The industrial development de 
partment of the Nickel Plate Road, 
Cleveland, Ohio, recently issued 
county production maps for 1955 fo1 
Illinois, Indiana and Ohio. Planted 
and harvested acreage and 1955 vield 
are shown. Location of processing 
plants is also shown. Copies are 
available by writing to the Road 

The 11th annual meeting of the 
Northeastern Weed Control Confe1 
ence will be held Jan. 10-12, 1957, in 
New York City at the Sheraton-Mc 
Alpin Hotel. Dr. L. L. Danielson, 
plant physiologist at the Virginia 
Truck Experiment Station, Norfolk, 
Va., is president of the Conference 
this vear. 


The V. D. Anderson Co., division 
of International Basic Economy 
Corp., has announced the appoint- 
ment of Jesse R. Hamlett and R. R 
Haire of the Valley Machinery & 
Supply Co., 612 N. Main St., Mem- 
phis, as exclusive sales repre- 
sentatives with a parts warehouse 
They will serve oil millers in Mis- 
sissippi, Arkansas, 


western Tennessee 


Tenn., 


Louisiana and 


Don C. Hawkins, Jr., ha 
pointed sales representative for the 
New York sales office of Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co. He will repr 
sent ADM’s soybean and 
meals, soy proteins 
other products in the eastern 
territory. 


been ap- 


linseed 
specialty and 


Sales 


Luke Heard, Will Kinard and Bill 
Smith have announced the opening 
of Heard-Kinard-Smith, Inc., at 3240 
Peachtree Rd., Room 210, Atlanta 5, 
Ga. The company will sell all types 
of feed feed manu- 
facturers including grain 
meals. All have had years’ 
ience in the feed industry. 


ingredients to 
and oll 
exper- 


LeRoy Rau has been appointed to 
handle the sales of the complete line 
of chemicals of the agricultural 
chemical division of Stauffer Chem- 
ical Co.’s Midwest territory. He will 
make his headquarters at the Omaha 
office. 


Dust Suppression & Engineering 
Co. has moved its office to 120 South 
3roadway, Lake Orion, Mich. The 
engineering staff has been joined by 
Elbridge M. Smith, who has had 10 
years’ experience in dust control 
work. He will function as assistant 
chief engineer 


Mrs. O. H. Acom, wife of the Mis- 
souri director of the American Soy- 
bean Association, died Aug. 30 at 
Wardell, Mo., after a long illnes 
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NEW PRODUCTS 
and SERVICES 


GERMINATOR. This newest model Mini 
Germinator offered by Seedburo is a water coo 
designed especially 
#@ seed houses and analytical 
laboratories who need main 
tained uniform temperat 
and accuracy. It 
vantage ol 
circulated through 
; tubing built within 
V4 of the germinator 
venting leakage 
For further information write So} 
Hudson, Iowa 


BAGGING SCALE. Seedburo ann 
of the Waymatic bagging scale to it 
present line. This one-man unit pro- 
vides an economical way to convert 
any platform scale into a completely 
automatic bagger-weigher for grain 
feed, seed, chemicals or practical] 
any free-flowing dry material 

The Waymatic can be installed in 
less than an hour and fills and weigh 
ix to eight bags a minute 

For a free descriptive folde 
Soybean Digest 10d, Hudson, Iowa 


SHIELD. Koyker row crop shields will save from 5 
to 40% of the crop when harvesting sovbeans or other 
row crops in normal 


manufacturer. Shields will save even more in distress 


standing , according to the 


areas 
Koyvke1 hields gently 
up lodged growth 
ave the beans that lav be- 
tween rows ... those lost 
below the sickle ... those 
too low to be gathered by 
the reel 
Simple adjustments make Koyker shields easy to 
attach to any make or model combine, harvester o1 
binder, either pull or mounted type 
For more information write Soybean Digest 10c, 
Hudson, Iowa 


SHANZER GRAIN DRIERS 

are ready for shipment 
FAST 

ANYWHERE! 





SHANZER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


n Francisc 
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JONES-HETTELSATER 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 
35 YEARS as 


Designers and Builders 


* 
FLOUR MILLS 
ELEVATORS 
FEED & SOYBEAN 
PLANTS 
* 


19}: Baltimore Ave. 
KANSAS CITY 8, MISSOURI 











THE 
SOYBEAN PROCESSORS’ GUIDE 


MARKET DEVELOPMENTS 
IN OILSEEDS AND PRODUCTS 


Daily Market Report 





Covering Developments in Soybeans, Soybean Oil 
and Meal, and Other Oils, Meals and Fats. 


Weekly Comment and Outlook 
Objective Discussions of Factors Motivating 
Supply-Demand-Price Outlook. 

WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLE COPY 
Dept. SV 


THE TRADE NEWS SERVICE 


24 Stone Street 
New York 4, N.Y. 

















follow the trend 


EXPAND 
MODERNIZE 
STREAMLINE 





cut 
operating 
costs 
reduce 
solvent 
loss 


























French, the world’s largest manufacturer of vege- 
table oil processing equipment, can show you how 
to cut operating costs ... increase capacity ...and 
improve product quality. Our engineers have made 
complete studies of many operating plants of all 
makes —and have shown management how to cut 
costs and increase capacity ... all at very low cost. 
Ask us to make recommendations for boosting the 
efficiency and profits of your plant. Write to 
FOMMCO, Extraction Division, Piqua, Ohio. 


French patented Desolventizer-Toaster. 


@ MECHANICAL SCREW PRESSES « COOKER-ORYERS 
@ SOLVENT EXTRACTION PLANTS 


French Continuous Mechanical Screw @ FLAKING AND CRUSHING ROLLS 


Press. Residual oils as low as 2.5%. 
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LATE REPOR 


SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION of the 1952-55 soy- PROCESSING OPERATIONS. Reported by Bureau of 
bean crops, reported by Agricultural Marketing Service the Census for July and August 
(1,000 bu.) 

Item 1952-53 1953-54 1954-55 1955-56 Primary products except crude oil at crude oil mill locations: 
Carryover, Oct. 1 3,575 10,137 1,336 9,957 Production, shipments and transfers, and stocks, August 1956 
Production 298 8: 269,169 341,075 371,106 July 1956 (tons) 

Tots supp i 302,4 279,306 342,411 38] 

— ppls ‘ , Shipments Stocks end 


Farm use, including - 
: Production and transfers of month 


season 2 25,168 25,000 § 
Quantity remaining for pro- August July August July Aug.3l, July31, 
cessing, export or carryover 276,447 254,138 317,411 393,06 ~ 
ee Octobe! ‘ake and meal.. 513,028 475,294 549,898 510,582 ,788 182,658 
through Aug, 31 oon 7 1909 2 7 7 one mene 
Crushed for oil or processed? 218,752 202,018 230,298 — i i ie 1,506 
Exported 30,778 38,999 56,642 ao 1,04) (NA 
Total 249,530 241,017 286,940 
Balance on 1 for pro- 
cessing, export, d arry 
over 26,917 13,121 30,471 , 
1 Imports negligible. 2 No allowance is made for new crop crush- Soybeans: Net receipts, crushings, and stocks at oil mills, by 
ings prior to Oct. 1 Data for August EST states, August 1956-July 1956 (tons) 
Net receipts Crushed Stocks 
EXPORTS of vegetable oils under P.L. 480 program at mills or used at mills 
reported by USDA’s Foreign Agricultural Service. August July August July Aug.3l, July31, 
Edible vegetable oils included in agreements negotiated under P = = 305,618 653,796 611,338 370,790 793,805 
Title I, Public Law 480, since June 30, 1955, and purchase ALLINOIS 86,528 119,410 244,478 248,832 150,033 307,983 
authorizations issued pursuant to these agreements ndian 21,221 56,114 80,008 46,409 36,610 95,397 
through Sept. 21, 1956. Ow 42,314 105,935 107,883 55,441 119,062 
Agreements ! Purchase authorizations saNsal 423 (1) (1) 79 (1) 
3,578 : (1) 10,203 (1) 21,717 
35,199 25,38 49,245 44,776 19,886 33,932 
25,259 12,980 20,459 44,790 
Soe (4) (*) 
5) 288 (1) 
27,707 4 69,081 56,808 98,182 
( (*) 
12,883 5 79,790 OLE 31,186 


h Carolina 


announced 
Reference 
Number 


Country 
quantity 2 


Date 
= quantity 2 


K4 

E Value 

= 

4 
Approximate 


= z Approximate 
a 

° 

ht 

& 


Q 
2 2 
a 


Argentin: Dec. 21. 1955 
Chile Mar. 13, 1956 
Chile 

Colombia Dec. 21, 1955 
Ecuador Oct. 7, 1955 
Greece Feb. 28, 1956 
Greece Aug. 8, 1956 
Iran Feb , 1956 
Israel Nov , 1955 
Italy Feb. 15, 1956 
Italy July 5, 1956 
Korea Mar. 13, 1956 


mh 
Ne 
ws 
rs 
_ 
ay 


2a 


Soybean products: Production and stocks at oil mill locations, by 
states, August 1956-July 1956 


Crude oil Cake and meal 
(thousands of pounds) (tons) 


Production Production 
Stocks at mills Stocks at mills 

August July August July August July August July 
1956 1956 31,1956 31,1956 1956 1956 31,1956 31, 1956 
Pakistan 4 Sept , 1956 249,027 228,348 87,281 98,575 513,028 475,294 145,788 182,658 
Paraguay Mav 2. 1956 3 36-03 5 56 3 D 1li 93,714 94,919 35,609 35,291 182,980 186,148 54,400 60,056 
Peru Sept. 22, 1955 ‘ 22 13-02 : 2 8° ndian: 31,396 17,802 10,070 13,762 65,167 38,033 40,635 50,273 
Spain Oct. 24, 1955 17-06 b 5 Iowa 40,710 40,496 11,142 14,853 85,907 87,419 23,301 29,288 
Spain Jan. 24, 1956 i 17-07 31-56 : Kansas (1) (5) (1) (1) () (1) (1) ( 
Spain Mar. 5, 1956 25.0 17-10 3-29-56 53 Kentucky (1) 3,664 (1) (1) (7) 7,815 (*) 705 
Spain 17-18 6-22-56 5é Minnesota.. 17,983 16,177 7,894 3,861 38,013 35,164 1,729 1,088 
Spain © Sept. 17, 1956 7.0 17-23 9-19-56 Missouri ... 9,141 4,318 1,870 4,965 19,982 9,143 3,628 2,804 
Turkey Mar. 13, 1956 3.7 22 10-11 6-25-56 38 21 Nebcanks Q) @y (1) q 

toe 134.9 829 129.4 746 N. Carolina (1) () 56,021 54,852 3,854 5,196 
1 Including amendments to the original agreements. 2 Estimated Ohio 25.917 2 5.335 6,648 1.854 3,610 


from market prices prevailing when the agreement was an- 5 5 5 7 BS 

i I Ing é m as é All other .. 30.166 545 15,36 9 ( 56,7 29,638 
nounced or the P.A. was issued. 3 Actual shipments; program All other 30,166 25,545 15,361 19,195 64,958 56,720 16,387 ,638 
*OY te 4 1e me rig ¢ acreer . f i d ce ” " : - 
comple ted. Amendment to original agreement of Aug. 7, 1956, 1 Included in “All other” to avoid disclosure of figures for indi- 
which did not include edible oils Amendment to agreement of 
Mar. 5, 1956 vidual companies 
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Mitchell Hutchins & Co. 


—Future Brokers in Beans, Oil and Meal— 


Members 231 S. LaSalle St. 
of all leading Chicago 4, I. 
Commodity Exchanges State 2-1700 
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DAILY MARKET PRICES 
No. 2 Soybeans, Chicago 
14 


Bulk Soybean Oil Meal, 


Decatur 


Crude Vegetable Oils and Lard 


.. = S a. 7 © 





Cottonseed 





























September Markets 


MARKETS moved in a narrow range during September 
awaiting the outturn of the new soybean crop, with the 
price of soybeans holding close to the support level. 

Prices were expected to “drift” until the heavy crop 
movement was underway. They were sensitive to any 
weather news that might speed or delay harvest and to 
any pre-election move the government might make to 
bolster prices or boost exports. There was little net 
change in any market, however. Meal broke $3.50 dur- 
ing September but regained most of the ground lost. 

A huge prospective soybean crop—about 90 million 
bushels more than any previous crop, according to 
USDA’s Sept. 1 estimate—was balanced by the apparent 
determination of producers to hold the crop off the 
market. 

Bullish factors: 

1—Reports that Japan will again buy large amounts 
of soybeans. 

2—Expected early heavy exports of soybean oil. 

3—The belief that prices are low enough to attract a 
good export demand. 

4—Rumors circulating in the trade that the govern- 
ment may take steps to strengthen the market, such as 
putting beans under P. L. 480 or a buying program for 
soybean oil. 

Bearish influences included reports that processors 
have been fairly well fixed for supplies for immediate 
needs and that meal buyers have 
awaiting the heavy crop movement. 


been marking time 


BYPRODUCTS. The price of soybean fatty acids re- 


rained at 15%¢ per pound during September. Acid 


30 





TRENDS AT A GLANCE (Weekly Close) 


Near Futures Soybeans, Chicago 
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soybean soap stock delivered Midwest declined from 
5SJe¢ to 5%¢, and raw soybean soap stock from 25%¢ to 
91 + 
2%¢. 





a - 7 Price Range by Years 
|| Soybean Oil | = 


100. -Soybean 
9 Oil Meal 


| evens. Contes 





1930 1935 1940 1943-1950 ) 1935 1940 194351950 ae TH i9as 1980 
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SERVING THE SOYBEAN INDUSTRY SINCE 1935 


SEVEN 


Modern, Convenient 
Chemical Laboratories 


to Serve You 


Chicago, Illinois 
9 So. Clinton St. Bldg. 


Des Moines, Iowa 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Little Rock, Arkansas 

Cairo, Illinois 
Blytheville, Arkansas 


Clarksdale, Mississippi 


WOODSON-TENENT LABORATORIES 


Official Chemists for the Chicago Board of Trade 


Main Offices: 265 South Front St., Memphis, Tenn. 
Specializing in Soybean Oils — Cake — Meals — Feeds 


“Over Two Billion dollars worth of products analyzed since 1935.” 
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WASHINGTON DI 
See $2 Bottom Bean Price 


BEAN PRICES. USDA expects soy- 
bean prices to fluctuate during har- 
vest around the support level of $2.15 
a bushel, national farm average, 
with a low of about $2. Most officials 
say they doubt beans will go below 
$2 this fall. Many outside observers 
think this view is too optimistic— 
expect beans to go lower than that. 


Not much of a spring price rise is 
expected by USDA: about 5¢ above 
the loan. It’s figured that loan plus 
interest will pull beans out of the 
loan. Interest is about 142¢ a bushel 
per month. 


The Suez Canal crisis could mate- 
rially affect European demand for 
U. S. oilseeds and oils, USDA says. 
Large quantities of oilseed, copra 
and oils normally move northward 
through the Canal from India, China, 
the Philippines and other Far Eastern 
areas. If their movement is retarded 
or if transportation cost increased, 
the U. S. competitive position would 
be strengthened. 


EXPORTS. September-December 
shipments of edible oils in the 480 
export program will be in excess of 
those of that period last year. As of 
Sept. 1, USDA reports that about 240 
million pounds were still to be ex- 
ported under agreements made prior 
to that date. To this is added about 
82 million pounds to Spain, Greece 
and Pakistan on authorizations ex 


tended 
several new 
gotiated. 
USDA expects larger exports of 
beans in the 1956-57 season than the 
67 million bushels for the year end- 
ing Sept. 30. The estimate is based 
on larger supplies at lower prices. 


since Sept. 1, and some from 
agreements being ne- 


3ean prices later in the new mar- 
keting year may be affected by the 
size of foreign crops, for which rea- 
sonably reliable estimates won’t be 
available for 2 or 3 months. Among 
the competitive crops are Mediter- 
ranean olive oil, African peanuts, 
and Indian and Chinese soybeans. 

Sovbean oil prices the next few 
months are expected by USDA to 
continue somewhat above the com- 
parable period a year ago. They were 
steady at ll¢ a pound, crude, Mid- 
west mills, during Oct.-Dec. 1955. 

USDA estimated a take-over of 22 
million bushels of beans from the 
1956 crop in its report to Congress 
Aug. 27 on the status of CCC sur- 
pluses and surplus disposal, as re 
quired by the 1956 Farm Act. USDA 
estimated dollar sales of 11 million 
bushels domestic and 1 million bush 
els in export, leaving 10 million 
bushels of CCC stocks next June 30 


OIL PROGRAM. There will be no 
soybean oil buying program this fall, 
USDA officials said flatly after a 
meeting with industry men recently 





very short order. 


Direct reading ... all grains... 





ELECTRONIC PROFIT CONTROL 
FOR THE SOYBEAN GROWER 


™ RADSO 


Here's a machine to measure the moisture content of grain that is 
PORTABLE, ACCURATE and SENSIBLY PRICED. The RADSON will 
work from the cigar lighter of a car or truck, as well as 110 V. A.C. 
It's designed for elevator accuracy, but it's still tough enough to go 
into the field. And it's priced low enough that it will pay for itself in 
For more information, write us at the address below. 
. no charts needed. Versatile, portable, 
light weight, designed for elevator accuracy, low priced, fully guar- 
anteed. Models for 6 or 12 Volt D.C. or 110 Volt A.C. 


RETAIL PRICE $ 84>° 


A Few Choice Dealerships Are Still Available 


RADSON ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


MACON, ILLINOIS 


MOISTURE 
METER 

















By WAYNE DARROW 


Washington Correspondent for 
The Soybean Digest 


One official said the matter was 
barely mentioned in the meeting, de- 
spite strong trade rumors of a 12¢ 
floor under oil Undersecretary 
Morse emphasized that export pros- 
pects are good, and that farmers 
should engage in orderly marketing 
by storing beans in the loan program 

Total supply of food fats and oils 
in the marketing year beginning Oct 
1 will be about as large as in 1955-56, 
USDA estimates. The quantity avail 
able for export will permit exports 
equal to the record 2.7 billion pounds 
for the vear now ending, and leave 
about the 


stocks a year from now 


ame as 

Demand for 
pected to be less the coming yea! 
USDA estimates that 7 or 8% fewe1 
hogs will be fed. Demand for poul 
trv feed will at most rise only mod 


ovbean meal Is ex 


erately from the high 1955-56 level. 
Last vear exports of meal rose to a 
new high. They're expected to stay 
at a relatively high level the coming 
year. USDA is more bearish on meal 
prices than on prices of beans and oil 


Sorry We Slipped! 

IN THE SEPTEMBER issue of Soy- 
bean Digest, we inadvertently in- 
erted the wrong ad for A. E Staley 
Manufacturing Co., Decatur, II] 

The ad which appeared was for a 
product no longer manufactured by 
the Staley Co. Please accept our sin- 
cerest apologies for any inconveni- 
ence that may arise from this slip- 


up 


New Minnesota Plant 


Construction began in August on 
a $200,000 soybean processing plant 
at Halstad, Minn., by Halstad Ele- 
vator Co., a cooperative, according 
to the Minneapolis Tribune. 

The plant will have a capacity of 
from 400,000 to 500,000 bushels of 
soybeans a year. O. E. Bervig, man- 
ager, said plans are to complete the 
plant by late November. 
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At N. C. Grain Dealer Meeting 


ATTENDING the summer business meeting of the North Carolina Grain Dealers 
Association at Nags Head recently (left to right): Roy E. Folck, Jr., Continental 
Grain Co., Norfolk, Va.; Sam Sabin, Continental Grain Co., Washington, D. C.; 
D . T. Whitehurst, Elizabeth City; and D. A. Rouse, Latham Seed Co., Balhaven, 


N.C. 


Morse Urges Storage 
Program by Farmers 


ACTING Secretary of Agriculture 
True D. Morse has urged farmers to 
protect their interest in this year’s 
abundant crop production by mar- 
keting soybeans and other crops in 
an orderly way, avoiding undue 
price-depressing influences at har- 
vest time 

“The price support programs can 
be used very effectively to assist in 
orderly marketing,” said Morse. 
“The government stands ready to 
make prompt loans on many leading 
crops. Through use of these price- 
support loans, farmers can finance 
holding operations, keeping owner- 
ship of their crops and spreading 
marketing out over the more favor- 
able periods of the year. 

“Soybeans are a good example of 
a crop for which this self-help in 
orderly marketing can be particular- 
ly effective 

“A record crop of 462 million 
bushels of soybeans has been esti- 
mated. This year’s national aver- 
age support price is $2.15 a bushel 
By taking out the non-recourse loans 
at this average level, farmers will 
be in position to postpone part of 
their marketing. They will be able 
to avoid excess marketings that could 
result at harvest time, and can take 
advantage of any benefits from pay- 
ing off the loans and selling later 
in the year when markets are better. 

“Also, in reference to soybeans, 
it should be noted that during the 
1955-56 marketing season U.S. ex- 
ports of cottonseed and soybean oils 
reached a record level of well over 1 
billion pounds. In addition, soybean 
exports probably will exceed 65 mil- 
lion bushels. World demand for U. S. 
edible fats, oils and soybeans dur- 
ing the 1956-57 season will remain 
at a high level. Full advantage of 
this strong demand is being taken 
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through vigorous promotion of ex- 
port sales. Large exports of soy- 
beans, edible oils and lard are ex- 
pected through normal trade for dol- 
lars. Additional large quantities of 
edible oils and lard are expected to 
be exported under Public Law 480 
and foreign aid authorities 
“Storage is important in orderly 
marketing. As we have frequently 
suggested in recent months, more 
farmers should take steps to insure 
Where additional 
on-farm space is needed, special 
government programs of financial 
assistance are available to help pro- 
ducers buy or build what they need 


adequate storage 


“T cannot urge too strongly the 
need to make all necessary plans now 
to prepare for orderly, well-managed 
marketings.”’ 





Market Stroot 


We nvite the readers of THE SOY- 
BEAN DIGEST to use MARKET | 
SfREET for their classified advertis- } 
ing. If you have processing machinery | 
laboratory cquipment, soybean seed, or | 
other items of interest to the industry | 

| 


advertise them here 


Rate 10c per word per issue. 
Minimum insertion $2.00 








’.ANTED: FLAKING AND CRACK- 


meal coolers and ariers 


Sov bean Dige . 


and 


+ 


ro 
r¢ 
Box 319-J, Hudson, Iowa 


USED CLIPPER 
Model 49DBB, 25 
screens Graymont Cooperative 


Assn., Graymont, II] 


FOR SALE 


cleanel 


WANTED —2 ANDERSON DUO- 
Expellers and bean driers. Com- 
municate with Barvin Packing Co., 
Box 21027, Houston 26, Tex 

FOR SALE—NEW AND USED 
feed mill equipment of all kind 
also used electric motors, start 
M. J. Benson Co., RFD No. 1, 

377, Hopkins, Minn 


FOR SALE RICHARDSON AND 
Fairbanks scales, Niagara vibrating 
screen, Buckeye engine, Titusville 

meal coolers, condensers 


blowers, heat 


boiler, 
Roots-Connersville 
exchangers, hammer mills, Eureka 
dust collectors, pumps, valves, 
electric motors and electrical start- 
ing equipment, A-1 condition. Con- 
tact Lee Atherton, Archer-Daniels 
Midland Co., Investors Bldg., Min 
neapolis, Minn 


NEW AND USED PORTABLE FEED 
lls. H. L. Myers, Route 3, Alli- 
ance, Ohio. Phone 7044 


m1 


developers of the Rotocel, installed capacity 
exceeds 4,000,000 tons per year 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY Chemica! Plants Division 


Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania ¢ Chicago 1, IIlinois 


Birmingham 


e New York City ¢ Philadelphia e¢ San Francisco ¢ Washington, D. C 








ee AAU-Star Performer 
<. for ROUGH SCALPING and 
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Dp: ASPIRATING SOYBEANS 


LE 
eve Oe and GRAINS 


sgh SAYS 














24” x76" CARTER SCALPERATOR 


On soybeans going directly to storage the 
Carter Scalperator does a good job of both 

rough scalping and aspirating. It removes 

both coarse and light foreign materials. 

The Scalperator also is used on beans or 
grains when they’re turned for cooling. Note 
that this machine can be used on other grains 
without change of equipment. The 24” x 76” 
Scalperator is 84” wide, 117” long, and 96” 
high. The 24” x 60” size of this model is 101” 
long. 


11”x 60" CARTER SCALPERATOR 


The 11” x 60” Scalperator is ideal for smaller 
runs, The 11” x 60” is 79” wide, 89” long, 

and 48” high... fits neatly into work 
space. The 11” x 42” size of this model is 

71” long. All Scalperators are rotary in motion, 
thus operate without vibration. 


For details, write to: 


HART-CARTER COMPANY 
THE Basic Unit—Hart-Carter ‘‘Squirrel Cage’’ Scalping 


689 19th Avenue N.E. Minneapolis 18, Minnesota Reel. Baffle plateconstruction retards flow of beans through the 
reel,insuring thorough rough scalping.The reel is self-cleaning. 


“CARTER SCALPERATO 
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Soybeans: Inspections for overseas export by ports and country 


EXPORTS OIL, MEAL. July exports of cottonseed oil of destination Aug. 20 Sept. 14. Reported by Agri 
and of all oil cakes and meal from the United States cultural Marketing Service. (1,000 bu.) 
were down to two-thirds and one-half, respectively, of Balti New 

the July 1955 figures, according to preliminary esti- mare =6(erieh =6Crheme = Menie 
mates of the Foreign Agricultural Service. Exports of palate —— <n Reine 

soybean oil, while still nearly 10 times the July 1955 
have leveled off somewhat from the previous 


figure, 
These estimates are based on adjusted 


months’ level 
preliminary Census Bureau data 
Exports of cottonseed oil for the first 7 months of 
1956 were just 13% above January-July 1955, but soy- 
bean oil exports continued to be nearly 13 times the period a year ago 
‘AV < sar’s @C ) ‘ ve tots Ny “te f nnka -« . 
previous yeat i i total. Exports of cake and MEAL SUPPLY. Based on present 
meal in January-July were 40% greater than last yea1 ther increase in the tal supply of 
* P in < > f > 56-57 edin 
Cottonseed oil, scybean oil, oiicakes and meals: Is In prospect fo! the 1956-57 feeding 
Preliminary estimates of U.S. exvorts in July and January July, gn | | reached in 1955-56, according Ag! 
1956, and actual exports, July and January July, 1955 iral Marketing Service, USDA. The record sovbean 
, Bigs os wise ia crop is expected to result in a record cru 
u an u uly an u 1 1 + . ’ 
¥ ¥ . ¥ during the ing year which could boost soybean meal 


h of sovbeans 


Commodity 


Actual Estimated) : a ascend Coad a 
tons over the 1YD0-060 


: production 
Million pounds 4 4 , 1 1] 
: -Q 200.7 output, currently é lear b*2 million tons 
The production of iseed cake and meal may be 


d 


a little smaller than the 2.6 million tons now estimate 
Total ePecvleshace eae ; for the 1955-56 feeding year, but any reduction would b 
otal cottor 1 « 75.1 3 22 : : 
Sauhean oie ren 13 12.3 ; 118 expected only t set a part of the increase in prospect 
Soybean i for soybean meal. Supplies of other oil cake and 
further i ly from the 1955-56 
Soybe in oil rud 2 917 levels 
Total soybean oil 5.1 , 8.8 314.3 7 ; “ 
Thousand short tons rhe tonnage of oils meal fed to 
Cottonseed cake ar meal 19.3 77.6 1.2 34.0 
8.9 9.4 59.9 nillion tons, 600,000 tons more than yeal 
Soybean cake 1 19.5 196.7 : 
Total cake and 1 5 907 5 30.1 2906 Oilseed meal: Supply and disappearance, United States 
nchiad ¥ =, average 1949-53, annual 1951-55. (1,000 tons) 
oO Rg p J n i ports of whicn have b 1 Year Supply Disappearance 
ed ible since - - * 
negligible since ‘ Begin Live 
ning Stocks Produc stock Other Ex 
re . 1 1 t. 12 2 Imports Total eed u 
EXPORTS. U.S exports of soybeans and soybean oil Caer oO = P . . a oe Tee 
4 : ‘it é 


for July. Preliminary data by Foreign Agricultural 1949-5: 
Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture 1951 


meal 


are not expected to change material 


1955-56 season is now expected 
¢ 


Linseed cake ar 


Soybeans 
Soybean oil 

Crude 

Refined, but not furt r processed 


Refined, deodorized and hydrogenated 
Converted to a soybean equivalent basis the exports 
for July amounted to 9,194,442 bushels 





SOYBEAN FUTURES PRICE CHARTS 


Commodity Research Bureau, Inc. has prepared and published a remarkable 
collection of soybean futures price charts which, in their entirety, portray the 
daily fluctuations for every soybean futures delivery traded on the Chicago Board 
of Trade since soybean futures trading commenced in 1936. 

There are 70 charts in all, each 17”x 11”. Each chart covers the full life of a 
different delivery. Charts covering the period from 1936 through 1946 show daily 
high-low ranges. For the period from 1947 to date, each chart shows the dailv high. 
low and closing for each delivery month. ei 


The price for the complete collection of 70 different charts — plus looseleaf 
binder—is only $35.00. 


COMMODITY RESEARCH BUREAU, Inc., 82 Beaver Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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Agricultural Marketing Service’s commer- 
business on Friday 


STOCKS. 
cial grain stocks reports for close of 
and Saturday preceding date of report (1,000 bu.) 


Aug. 28 Sept. 4 Sept.11 Sept. 18 Sept. 25 
U. S. soybeans in store and afloat at domestic markets ; 
198 155 120 100 64 


Atlantic Coast ; 
; é ‘ia 245 146 146 5903 


Gulf Coast 700 
Northwestern and 

Upper Lake 24 ” i 

2 036 t 1,089 


103 197 


Lower Lake 
East Central 
West Central, South- 
western & Western 63 39 36 29 
Total current week 3,127 2.056 1,592 1,464 2,611 
Total year ago 1,996 1,399 1,053 1,645 3.007 
U S. sovbeans in store and afloat at Canadian markets 
Total current week 115 194 183 166 95 
Total vear ago 0 0 0 0 ( 
Total North American commercial soybean stocks 
Current week 3,242 2.056 1,775 1,630 2,706 
Year ago 1,996 1.399 1.053 1,645 3.007 


Primary receipts (1,000 bu.) of soybeans at important interior 
voints for week endin7: 
Aug. 24 Aug. 31 Sept.7 Sept.14 Sept. 21 
5 33 384 895 
Indianapolis 282 477 
Kansas Cits , 44 373 
Minneapolis 55 3 2 6 
Omaha y 
Peoria 
Sioux City 
St Joseph 
St. Louis 74 
Toledo 22 8 27 
Totals 8 
Last vear 
Total Chicago 
soybean stocks 


92 2° 
) 20 de 


Chicago 


36 


14 


FACTORY USE VEGETABLE OILS for June and 
July. Reported by Bureau of the Census (1,000 lbs.) 
Factory 
Factory Factory and ware 
production consumption house stocks 
July June July June July 31, June30, 
1956 1956 1956 1956 1956 1956 
Cottonseed, crude 43,472 54,412 37,083 78,810 40,375 38,162 
Cottonseed, r’f'nd 34,607 73,667 84,298 *105,688 243,791 *328,051 
Peanut, crude 10,182 6,978 6,833 20,968 19,089 
Peanut, refined 3 5 6,561 3,657 3,438 10,947 9,685 
Corn, crude Y 7 22,0% 19,154 21,932 17,467 14,823 
refined 20,26 17,745 20,388 7,204 7,179 
Soybean, crude 228,348 248,636 215,835 222,786 970 179,630 
an, refined 3,6 205,257 196,948 *211,447 2,828 *116,853 
ised. ! Data on production and stocks at crude oil mill loca- 
coliected by Agricultural Marketing Service, U. S. Depart- 
of Agriculture 


Consumption of fats and oils in fat splitting 
1956 1955 
July June Jan.-July July Jan.-July 
Cumulative Cumulative 
Soapstocks 
etabie foot Dele - 55! 66,372 


So € U.S 








You get more beans, more hay, and 
higher protein content with KALO 
than with ordinary inoculation. 





Factory consumption of veaetable fats and oils, by uses, during 
July 1956 


Edible products Inedible products 


Lubricants and 
similar oils! 
Other inedible? 


Paint and 
varnish 


Shortening 
Margarine 
n Other edible 


on 
to 


Cottonseed, refined 
Soybean, crude 
Soybean, refined 
Foots, vegetable, raw 
and acidulated 
(100°, basis) 
Hydrogenated vegetable 
oils, edible 
Cottonseed 8,529 13,093 
Soybean 20,233 42,506 1,259 
Other 2,070 1,040 
Includes quantities consumed in lubricants, greases, cutting oils, 
core oils, brake fluids, and metal working. 2 Includes quantities 
consumed in chemicals, linoleum, oilcloth and animal feeds 


4,101 4,181 


INSPECTIONS. Soybeans, inspected receipts by grades 
and percent, as reported by Agricultural Marketing 
Service. 
Oct.-Aug. Oct.-Aug. August July August 
Grade 1954-55 1955-56 1955 1956 1956 2 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
bu. - bu. Pet. bu. Pet. bu. Pet. bu. Pet. 
No. 1 50,959 < 56,334 6,447 35 1.673 18 684 18 
No. 2 128,688 52 129,931 : 9,7 4,746 51 1,870 ao 
No. 3 47,979 ‘ 53,792 ; 1,332 1910 20 708 19 
No. 4 13,615 5 19,642 496 < 659 7 273 8 
Sample 6,895 : 6,105 r 452 2 364 4 155 + 
Total 248,136 265,804 100 18,449 9,352 100 3,700 100 
Carlot receipts have been converted to bushels on the basis 
that 1 carlot equals 1,750 bushels. 2 Of the August 1956 receipts, 
2,150 bushels were black, 5,250 mixed, 1,750 brown, and the re- 
nainder vellow soybeans. Inspections of soybeans in August 
ncluded 676,305 bushels as cargo lots, 244,327 bushels as truck re- 
ceipts, and the balance as carlot receipts. Based on reports of in- 
spections by licensed grain inspections by licensed grain inspectors 
at all markets 


PRICES. Average prices for soybeans received by 
farmers, effective parity, and support rates (dollars per 
bushel) 
Effec- Av. price 
tive as percent National average 
Average farm price parity of parity price support rate 
Aug. 15 July 15 Aug. 15 Aug.15 Aug. 15 1954 1955 1956 
1955 1956 1956 1956 1956 crop crop crop 
2.20 2.47 2.33 2.94 79 2.22 2.04 2.15 


Average farm and parity prices from crop reporting board 


Average monthly price No. 2 yellow soybeans, at Illinois country 
shipping points, 1951 to date. Reported by Agri 
cultural Marketing Service. (dollars) 

Year Oct.Nov.Dec.Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Avg. 
1951-52 2.80 2.90 2.95 2.90 2.90 2.88 2.82 2.92 3.17 3.22 3.25 2.98 2.97 
1952 2.85 2.89 2.90 2.85 2.82 2.94 2.95 2.87 2.76 2.56 2.55 2.78 
1953-54 2.57 2.83 2.99 3.03 3.17 3.49 3.80 3.63 3.66 : 3.55 2.72 3.26 
1954-55 < 2.74 2.73 2.74 2.74 2.63 2.54 2.46 2.42 2.36 2.39 2.24 2.56 

1955-56 2.22 2.19 2.27 2.35 2.45 2.56 2.85 3.10 2.97 
Quotations are for No. 1 yellow soybeans since the latter part of 
September 1953 





r 
BULL DOG 
CLEANER 


Has force-feed roll— 


patented self-cleaning © ¥ 
rack—large capacity. 


¥ 
4 


Made in 3 sizes: © 
24” 32” =40". | 
Write for felder. i 


PIONEER FANNING MILL CO. 


1. eee North Second St., Minneapolis 11, Minn. 
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» Loads and cleans at the same time... 


removes dust, dirt and weed seed 


Up-grade quality of your beans for 
added profits 


Loads up to 1800 bushels per hour - . 
conveys to 300 feet... elevates to 75 


feet 


Saves time, labor and money ... fully 


portable ... one man operation 


VAC-U-VATOR DIVISION 


DUNBAR KAPPLE INC. 








» Unloads trucks quickly and easily... 


eliminates long waits to unload ard 


” 


dependency on one elevator “leg 


® Available on a special VAC-U-VATOR 


Purchase Plan 


There's a VAC-U-VATOR field-man 
in your area... . he is familiar with 
your local problems and would be 
happy to explain how a VAC-U- 
VATOR will profitably solve your 
grain handling problems. WRITE 
TODAY for complete information. 





210 WESTERN AVE. GENEVA, ILLINOIS 











UNIVERSITY MICROFSLMS 
313 N. FIRST ST. 
ANN ARECR, MICHIGAN 





BOSS, IT'S THESE LATE SOLVENT SHIPMENTS 
THAT ARE HOLDING UP PRODUCTION! WE'RE 
GETTING SO USED TO LATE DELIVERIES, WE 
CALL OUR PURCHASING AGENT 
THE LATE MR. AKERBY! 





LATE SOLVENT 
SHIPMENTS HUH? 
LEAVE IT TO 
ME! 


— Hh we my 
== ELL AN 
NAVY, YOU COULDN'T HAVE 
, MR. WEBER SHOWN UP AT A 
POOR AND IF YOU : 
\ F / 
bee se cain OF SKELLYSOLVE \BETTER TIME! MAYBE 


AKERBY! 7 f2 SUPPLIER WHO'LL es TOU fF RC EL Se 
<4 2 GET OUR SOLVENT i, ARERST. | OUT OF A aaE ae 


HERE ON TIME picasa <_< 
YOU'LL BE THE SUPPLIER 3 "9 


LATE MR. AKERBY Si . 


IN YOUR JOB! 
BOY! AM | GLAD 


| LEARNED ABOUT 
SKELLYSOLVE IN TIME! 








MISS JONES, 
TAKE A MEMO 
TO AKERBY! 





























AND YOU CAN 
FORGET YOUR SOLVENT 
DELIVERY WORRIES 
WHEN YOU SWITCH TO 

SKELLYSOLVE .... 


NICE WORK! THERE 
WON'T BE ANY MORE 

LATE’ MR. AKERBY 
TALK SINCE YOU Or 
SWITCHED TO SKELLYSOLVE 
EVERY SHIPMENT’S ON TIME 
—AND NOT ONE CASE OF 
CONTAMINATION! 
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It may pay you to get further information about 
Skellysolve. Why not write or call us.today2 





Skellysolve for Animal and Vegetable Oil Extraction 
APPLICATIONS 


\ 


SKELLYSOLVE-B. Making edible oils and 
meals from soybeans, corn germs, flax 
seed, peanuts, cottonseed and the like. 
Closed cup flash point about -25 F. 
SKELLYSOLVE-C. Making both edible 
and inedible oils and meals, particu- 
larly where lower volatility than that 
of Skellysolve-B is desired because of 
warm condenser Closed cup 
flash point about 13°F. 

SKELLYSOLVE-F. Extracting cottonseed, 
soybean meals and other products in 
laboratory analytical work. Originally 
made to conform to A.O.C.S. specifica 
tions for petroleum ether, and pharma 


water 


ceutical extractions, where finest qual- 
ity solvent is desired. Closed cup flash 
point about -50°F 

SKELLYSOLVE-H. Making edible and in- 
edible oils and meals where greater 
volatility is desired than that of 
Skellysolve C or L. Closed cup flash 
point about -16°F. 

SKELLYSOLVE-L. For degreasing meat 
scrops, extracting oil-saturated fuller’s 
earth or other general extraction. Closed 
cup flash point about 12°F 

Ask about our new 
Skelly Petroleum Insoluble Grease. 


SKELLY OIL COMPANY 
Industrial Division 
605 West 47th Street, Kansas City 41, Mo. 





